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PART I 


General Review 


THE year 1956 opened with discussions between the Harar Provincial 
Authorities of Ethiopia and the Protectorate Government regarding 
the difficulties which had been experienced in the operation of the 
1954 Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement in connection with the British 
Somalis’ grazing rights recognised originally by the Anglo—Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1897. 

In an endeavour to resolve a number of conflicting interpretations 
which had arisen over the terms of the 1954 Agreement further 
discussions took place in Addis Ababa during April, 1956, between 
representatives of Her Majesty’s Government and the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government. The British Delegation at these talks was 
led by Mr. A. D. Dodds-Parker, then the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Before going to Addis the 
delegation paid a brief visit to the Protectorate. This visit was marked 
by a series of orderly demonstrations by the Somali people protesting 
their disapproval of the return to Ethiopian Administration of the 
grazing areas south of the border. Resentment over the resumption 
of Ethiopian sovereignty over these territories continued throughout 
the period covered by this report and the administration of the 1954 
Agreement continues to present many difficulties both political and 
economic. 

An important event in the Protectorate was the visit of Lord Lloyd, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, during 
May, 1956, who announced a new policy statement for the Pro- 
tectorate, in which he re-affirmed the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to encourage the Somalis to assume greater responsi- 
bility in the conduct of their affairs and press ahead with economic 
and social development. The full text of this important announcement 
is included as Appendix I. 

This stateent pf policy was followed one year later by the 
inauguration of the Somaliland Protectorate Legislative Council. 
The Council consists of three ex officio members, five official members 
and six unofficial members nominated by the Governor from a panel 
of candidates prepared by the Protectorate Advisory Council. The 
Legislative Council met twice during 1957 under the Presidency of 
the Governor. Although the Somaliland Protectorate receives a 
substantial grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom it has been 
possible to give the Legislative Council considerable financial powers 
over certain local services by means of a divided budget which 
separates aided from unaided services. 
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The new Legislative Council worked effectively during the first 
year of its existence. At its second meeting held in November, 1957, 
a motion was unanimously adopted that a commission should be 
appointed to examine the methods by which the unofficial member- 
ship of the Council could be made more representative. (The com- 
mission was subsequently set up and, having completed its findings, 
submitted its report to the Government.) 

The establishment of the Legislative Council has been followed by 
further development in local government. During 1957 three new 
Local Government Councils were opened at Burao, Borama and 
Gebileh. 

Within the Protectorate the two years under review opened with 
a disastrous famine resulting from the almost complete failure of 
the winter rains of 1955. Much stock died in the drought, and the 
resultant shortage of milk, coupled with a sharp rise in the price of 
jowari (millet), the staple grain, brought severe hardship to the people 
before the spring rains began in April, 1956. A relief camp was opened 
by the Government in the west and work was provided for destitute 
men on roads and other public works. In all, over £120,000 was spent 
on relief. 

Oil drilling commenced during 1957 when the Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation sank their first well near Las Anod in the east. 

In July, 1957, it was announced that the Queen had approved that 
Queen’s Commissions should be granted to Somali officers of the 
Somaliland Scouts. These officers will normally remain with the 
Somaliland Scouts in the Protectorate but will nevertheless have the 
same liability as other officers to serve wherever they are directed. 
Two officer cadets are already in the United Kingdom at Sandhurst. 

Mr. D. A. Sutherland arrived in Somaliland towards the end of 
1956 and undertook an investigation into the salaries and conditions 
of service of Government officials. 

In December, 1957, the President of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Prime Minister of Somalia landed briefly at Hargeisa airport 
during a tour of Ethiopia, Sudan and the Somalilands. They were 
greeted with remarkable scenes of enthusiasm from the many people 
who gathered at the airport on their arrival. 

As a result of a motion in Legislative Council Mr. A. E. Charles, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Administration of the Public 
Service in Aden, visited the Protectorate in December, 1957, at the 
invitation of the Protectorate Government. Following his visit the 
Protectorate Government announced their intention to appoint a 
commission on the “‘Somalisation” of the Government service. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The policy statement made by Lord Lloyd during his visit included 
plans for the economic development of the country and £2,470,000 
was provided for development, to be spent between 1956 and 1960, 
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instead of the £1 million originally estimated. This increase has made 
it possible to embark on a number of new major projects which 
should add to the prosperity of the country. A substantial proportion 
of the additional provision is being devoted to educational develop- 
ment (referred to below), but other schemes, for economic develop- 
ment, include the improvement of the port facilities at Berbera, 
where £283,000 is being spent on providing a pier 30 feet wide 
extending out to three fathoms of water at low tide which will enable 
small coastal vessels to discharge alongside instead of into lighters. 
A narrow-gauge railway will run from the pierhead to the wharf and 
moorings buoys are to be provided for the use of ocean-going ships. 
The importance of water in this arid country has not been over- 
looked and two schemes have been included, the first, for rural water 
supplies, providing £100,000 for the investigation and development 
of rural water supplies by means of deep-bore drilling, shallow wells, 
and the construction of reservoirs. The second scheme is designed 
for the capital, Hargeisa, whose estimated 45,000 inhabitants have 
no piped water supply but depend on wells dug in the dry river bed; 
£80,000 has been allocated for the investigation by specialist con- 
sultants of alternative means of producing a reliable water supply. 


EDUCATION 


Sir Christopher Cox, Educational Adviser to the Colonial Office, 
visited the Protectorate in October and November, 1956, to discuss 
and examine in detail an educational expansion programme sub- 
mitted by the Somaliland Government. The three-year programme 
(1957-1960) was approved early in 1957 and has been made possible 
by the allocation of £619,707 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds. It envisages no real changes in the structure of the 
former educational system but provides rather for a considerable 
increase in the size of the original system, and for certain important 
additions. Finance has ceased to be the only limiting factor in 
expansion, and the rate at which teaching staff can be recruited and 
trained is the major consideration which now dictates the pace. 

Among the additional facilities to be provided is a scheme for 
adult education, and centres were being opened in most of the main 
towns towards the end of 1957. 

Considerable discussion took place in 1956 over a possible script 
to be used in writing Somali (there is no written Somali at present), 
but to date no agreement has been reached by the supporters of the 
various systems. 

The first class of boys to complete the course at the Protectorate 
Secondary School sat for their General Certificate of Education in 
1957. All sixteen boys in the class sat for the examination at ordinary 
level in seven subjects and the results were very satisfactory indeed. 
Six boys passed in all seven subjects, six passed in six, two in five, 
and one in four and one in three subjects, 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The investigation of the areas of basement rocks was continued by 
the Geological Survey and the preliminary survey was completed by 
the end of 1957. Areas of special economic significance will be 
mapped in greater detail. Some beryl and columbite continued to be 
exported, and the investigation of small tin deposits was followed 
by some commercial development. The large gypsum-anhydrite 
deposits near Berbera have been sampled and indicate a deposit of 
very high quality. 

Apart from the Amerada Petroleum Corporation’s drilling opera- 
tion referred to above, two other oil companies took out exploration 
licences. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


BECAUSE of the nomadic way of life of the Somali people and their 
strong aversion to government supervision, no census has ever been 
undertaken in the country. The population is estimated to be 650,000. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


THE Somali is almost entirely dependent on his livestock for his 
livelihood, and animal husbandry is the main pursuit of the people. 
There is an ingrained antipathy towards agriculture but more are 
turning to it for subsistence every year, under the guidance of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The Government, particularly the Public Works Department, is 
the main employer of labour. There is no shortage of unskilled 
labour, but skilled artisans are rare. 


HOURS AND WAGES 


The normal working day is 8 hours. The following table shows the 
rates of pay for employment in townships, no rations supplied. For 
labour working away from towns, reduced rates are paid and rations 
supplied in lieu. 


No. 
Occupation Rates of Pay Employed 
Unskilled labour . : . | Shs. 4-25 per day 2,350 
Watchmen. ; F . | Shs. 115-00 per month 80 
Semi-skilled labour : . | Shs. 4-60 to 6-00 per day 
or 

Shs. 120-00 to 156-00 per month 240 

Skilled labour é : . | Shs. 6-60 to 10:70 per day 


or 
Shs. 171-00 to 280-00 per month 500 
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No. 
Occupation Rates of Pay Employed 
Supervising Staff 
Headmen is : . | Shs. 5-40 to 7: es per day 40 
Shs. 140-00 to 490: 00 per month 
Head Artisan : é . | Shs. 10-70 to 13-50 per day 20 - 
or 
Shs. 280-00 to 350:00 per month 
Building Overseers - : : | Shs. 420-00 to 500-00 per month 6 


It should be noted that this table refers only to casual labour 
employed on daily or monthly terms and does not account for men 
employed on permanent, pensionable terms. 


COST OF LIVING 


Somaliland has to import all manufactured goods and all but the 
most simple foodstuffs. The cost of living therefore tends to follow 
the prices in the exporting countries. There is at present no cost of 
living index. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Protectorate has no labour department and there are no trade 
unions. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation relating to labour is as follows: 
The Employer’s Liability Ordinance, 1927. 
The Native Labour Ordinance, 1901. 


The Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, 1938. 


The Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1938. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (applied). 

The Trade Unions and Disputes Ordinance, 1944. 
ee of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Ordinance, 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1953. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND TAXATION 


A CENTRAL (territorial) budget covers all public expenditure. The 
Protectorate is dependent to a very large extent on a grant-in-aid 
from the United Kingdom Treasury. 

Revenue and expenditure for 1955-56 and 1956-57 compared with 
the two previous years are as follows (the financial year ends on 
31st March): 


Revenue 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
£ £ £ £ 


Customs and Excise, etc. . . 447,732 558,370 652,917 636,658 
Port and Marine : ‘i 966 ‘; ; : 
Licences, Taxes, etc. . - . 35,480 44,856 50,429 63,015 
Fees of Court or Office j i 33,848 43,855 42,995 47,023 
Posts and Telegraphs . F . 33,582 18,368 18,570 19,643 
Receipts for Specific Services . 1,954 1,993 2,183 1,460 
Revenue from Government Pro- 
perty . 5 5 é , 11,171 14,448 14,009 13,893 
Miscellaneous Receipts ‘ 5 7,600 8, 424 10,559 2,995 
Reimbursements : 5,739 5, 188 4,300 3,899 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
Contributions . : 4,049 4,702 4,139 4,153 
TOTAL LOCAL REVENUE 4 582,121. 701,417 801,440 793,955 
Grant-in-Aid. ;: . 413,846 404,000 418,000 701,782 


TOTAL REVENUE EXCLUDING 
C.D. & W. AND ARMY WORKS = 995,967 1,105,417 1,219,440 1,495,737 
Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Grants. ‘: 91,835 98,385 122,572 117,522 
Army Works Services Grant ‘i 3,878 10,649 59,795 80,680 


TOTAL REVENUE . 7 - 1,091,680 1,214,451 1,401,807 1,693,939 
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Expenditure 
1953-54 
A. 100% Aided Services £ 
Locust Control ‘ — 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 
Rehabilitation ‘; 15,493 
TOTAL 100% AIDED SERVICES . 15,493 
B. 90% Aided Services 
His Excellency the Sovener 8,906 
Attorney General 4,661 
Audit 4,174 
Civil Aviation’ 6,334 
External Relations . —_ 
Grants and Subsidies 28,146 
Judicial . . - 7,002 
Pensions and Gratuities . 41,336 
Police ‘ 102,823 
Prisons . 29,236 
Public Works Department 97,329 
Public Works Recurrent . 7 105,649 
Public Works Non-Recurrent ; 129,256 
The Secretariat ; 17,500 
TOTAL 90% AIDED SERVICES . 582,352 
C. Unaided Services 
Accountant General ‘ 16,663 
Agriculture and Veterinary 24,471 
Customs and Excise 15,713 
District Administration : 46,426 
Administration Districts, The 
Ogaden ‘ 15,145 
Administration Districts The 
Reserved Area. : 11,597 
Education 50,054 
Health . 3 . 85,921 
Information Office . 7,133 
Inland Revenue 3,131 
Revision of Salaries —_ 
Local Government . 55,068 
Miscellaneous 71,444 
Port 3,301 
Posts and Telegraphs 31,898 
Printing and Stationery 10,554 
Relief and Settlement 4,873 
Rural Improvements 2,483 
TOTAL UNAIDED SERVICES 455,875 
TOTAL 90% AIDED SERVICES . 582,352 
TOTAL 100% AIDED SERVICES . 15,493 
TOTAL PROTECTORATE EXPEN- 
DITURE . . 2 1,053,720 
Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes : 5 94,466 
Army Works Services 3,878 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ° 


1954-55 
£ 


10, 987 


1,090,185 


96,170 
10,649 


1955-56 
£ 


750,888 


22,232 
32,279 
20,104 
55,202 


59,004 
105,822 
9,986 
3,554 


81,968 
20,397 
4,140 
39,616 
10,230 
7,335 
2,716 


474,585 
750,888 
9,622 
1,235,095 


113,819 
59,795 


1956-57 


1,495,737 


139,266 
80,680 


« 1,152,064 1,197,004 1,408,709 1,715,683 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


The Protectorate has no public debt apart from a liability to refund 
loans-in-aid and grants-in-aid from 1921 onwards should circum- 
stances permit. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
A Statement of Assets and Liabilities will be found at Appendix 
II (a) and (8). 
MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND YIELDS 


Customs duties are the main source of revenue. During 1955-56 and 
1956-57 the principal revenue heads were: 


1955-56 1956-57 
£ £ 


Import Duty . 5 ‘ : : 548,628 538,167 
Export Duty . 3 ‘ : Z 101,500 96,486 
Zariba Dues* . : F : ‘ 15,447 16,302 
House Rents . , : id 7 11,260 10,973 
Business Profits Tax . , : : 9,951 12,986 
Electricity Receipts . ; 3 A 9.143 12,097 
Mining and Oil Exploration Licences . 1,651 10,739 


* A form of octroi imposed on certain commodities, e.g., livestock and grain, 
brought into specified townships for trading. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Current customs duties on the more important imports and exports 
are given at Appendix VI. 


EXCISE AND STAMP DUTIES 


The Excise Duties Ordinance (1947) lays down the rates of duty; at 
present this is payable only on tinned fish. 

Payment of stamp duties in the Protectorate is governed by the 
Indian Stamp Act (1899) as applied with certain modifications laid 
down by the Secretary of State in 1900. Duties payable for the 
registration of documents are governed by the Registration of 
Documents Ordinance of 1912. 


INCOME TAX 


There is no income tax at present. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
CURRENCY 


TuE official currency of the Protectorate as from Ist November, 
1951, is the British East African shilling; previous to this date both 
the Indian rupee and the East African shilling were legal tender. 
ea currency has been withdrawn from circulation and repatriated 
to India. 

The exchange rate is: Shs. 20 = £1 Sterling. 

The amounts of East African currency in circulation during the 
years under review are as follows: 


1955-56: Notes £417,014 
Coins £110,127 


1956-57: Notes £359,864 
Coins £107,277 


£527,141 


£467,141 
BANKING 


Branches of the National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Ltd. are 
operating at Hargeisa and Berbera. 


DEPOSITS AND NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK 


Total Balances 
Year Number of Amount Withdrawals due to Depositors 
Depositors Deposited during the year as at 
1955-56 . : 655 £18,193 £20,468 31/3/56 £27,795 
1956-57 . 7 603 £13,473 £13,988 31/3/57 £27,903 
Latest Bank Rates: 
Selling on London 
Telegraphic Transfer. . 100} 
Demand Drafts. : - 100} 
Buying on London 
Telegraphic Transfer. . 992 
Demand Drafts . 
Interest charged on overdrafts . ; 8% to9% 
Interest allowed on fixed ae aaa 
6months . . : 4% 
12 months. : 3 WA 
Interest allowed on Savings Bank. 3% (Commercial) 


34% (Government) 


The control of foreign exchange is exercised by the Aden Exchange 
Controller to whom all applications for foreign currency from 
individuals residing within the Protectorate are referred. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government is empowered to grant 
applications in respect of imports from “Scheduled Territories”. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


AS THERE are no local industries in the Protectorate the trade of the 
country is almost entirely confined to exporting a few primary 
products and to importing nearly all its requirements of food (except 
meat), consumer goods and materials for construction work. 


IMPORTS 


Imports during the years 1956 and 1957 were valued at £2,797,298 
ep peal respectively. These came under the following main 
headings: 


ioe dd 
Food . i ‘ . . 1,366,621 1,240,957 
Beverages and tobacco. ‘ 86,988 127,420 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuels y 28,871 52,180 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related 
materials. ‘ : 174,553 240,665 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats . . 10,667 6,235 
Chemicals 109,408 161,913 
Manufactured. goods classified chieliy by 
materials. 624,309 1,031,402 
Machinery and transport equipment . ‘ 176,760 783,416 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 3 194,515 335,776 
Miscellaneous transactions and commo- 
dities, not elsewhere specified P : 24,606 35,496 
TOTAL ; , . £2,797,298  £4,015,460 


The principal items under the above headings were: 


1956 | 
C a * a a a 


‘ommodity 
Quantity Value Quantity 
£ 
Flour. A . A 21,032 41,456 
Millet . . , F ,091 | 108,734 
Rice . : : 390,716 
Dates (wet) ‘i . : 235,352 
Sugar ‘ é : 370,525 
Tea . . A : 130,262 
Cigarettes . ‘ 67,873 
Lumber . : Z . ft. k 27,288 
Motor spirit . : 106,267 
Kerosene oil . 7 . 17,157 


Gas oil . A : ‘ 26,026 
Soap and soap 

powders . : 
Explosives 
Motor tyres 
Grey sheeting . 
White long cloth 
Motor lorries . 
Motor cars 
Clothing 
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Shown as percentages of value, the imports from various countries 
were: 


Countries of Origin Percentages 
1956 1957 
British Commonwealth Countries 


Aden. ‘ : , 1-0 0:6 
Australia ‘ 1-7 1-3 
Ceylon 0-2 0-1 
Hong Kong 0-2 0-4 
East Africa 0-6 0:4 
India. ‘ : i ; - 26°5 18-8 
Malaya (Singapore) . 2 A 3 . 0-6 0-4 
Pakistan . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 6:1 0:4 
South Africa 0-1 0-3 
United Kingdom 32.8 30.5 

TOTAL FROM BRITISH COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 69°8 53-2 


| 
| 


Foreign Countries 


Belgium 0-1 0-2 
Burma . - 2:6 0-9 
Czechoslovakia 0-2 0-2 
Ethiopia . 4-5 9-2 
Finland . 0-1 —_— 
Formosa _ 6:9 
France 0:3 0-6 
Germany. 0-2 0-4 
Greece . A 0-2 —_ 
Holland . . 0-4 0:8 
Tran 1.8 1-8 
Traq 4-1 3-5 
Italy 0-3 0-4 
Japan . . 3-9 4-6 
Persian Gulf . 7 é P : :. P 8-4 2°5 
Somalia . ° is : . ‘ . : 0-2 —_ 
Sweden . ‘ 7 < ‘ . ‘ 0:2 0:3 
Egypt . 7 : . ‘ ‘ 4 _— 0-2 
Sudan . sen é F : ; 1:0 — 
United States of America . ¢ : i 0-6 12-7 
Siam é : < 3 ‘ : ‘ 3 _— 0-4 
Other foreign countries 0:3 0:4 

TOTAL FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 29-4 46:0 
Post Office 0-8 0-8 
Special transactions . = ess 


TOTAL 


8 
o 
8 
i) 


| 
| 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


Domestic exports during 1956 and 1957 were valued at £1,292,147 


and £1,355,418 respectively. 
The following table shows the main exports during these years: 


1956 


Commodity 
; Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
£ £ 

Sheep skins . cwt. 15,222 | 250,102 12,441 | 219,344 
Goat skins cwt. 9,853 | 219,598 6,171 | 137,518 
Sheep . No. 223,144 | 588,229 | 245,990 | 670,596 
Goats . 182,312 
Cattle . 240 
Camels 19,561 


23,017 


Gums 


Shown as percentages of value, the exports to various countries 
were: 


Countries of Destination Percentages 
1956 1957 
British Commonwealth Countries 
Aden. : F ‘ ; ‘ : 68-2 52-1 
United Kingdom ; é r “ 7 F 4:2 4:4 
TOTAL BRITISH COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES F 72: 56°5 
Foreign Countries 
Arabia (Jedda) F : F : . ! 12:8 32-8 
Italy : F 3 ; 2-1 3-2 
United States of America . 2-9 2-7 
Djibouti 3.6 2.0 
France . f ‘ 3-7 2-0 
Egypt . 2-0 0-4 
Persian Gulf —_— 0-3 
Sweden . 0:3 0-1 
Ethiopia . _ _ 
Switzerland 0:2 _ 
TOTAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 27-6 43-5 
TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS 100-0 100-0 


Re-exports in 1956 were valued at £17,819 and in 1957 at £54,916. 


TRANSIT TRADE 


The value of goods passing through the Protectorate in transit during 
the years 1956 and 1957 was £141,878 and £171,888 respectively. 
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These figures are not included in the figures for imports and exports. 
The table below shows the direction of this traffic: 


1956 1957 
£ £ 


From Ethiopia to foreign countries ; : 24,171 42,273 
From foreign countries to Ethiopia é : 98,464 83,552 
From Somalia to foreign countries . ; 3 1,864 7,480 
From foreign countries to Somalia . . : 17,379 38,583 


Chapter 6: Production 


THE nature of the country imposes on the people a pastoral economy. 
Although essentially a nomadic community, every year an increasing 
number of Somalis are showing an interest in crop production. 


AGRICULTURE 


No accurate survey of areas under plough has been possible, but it is 
estimated that up to 300 square miles are available for rainland 
farming. Most of this lies in the western part of the Protectorate. 
The standard of cultivation is poor, the bar-point plough being the 
universal tool. Some short-term maize is grown and near some of the 
towns vegetable gardens flourish. Sorghum is the principal crop and 
several local strains are potentially heavy yielders of both grain and 
stover. 

Annual yields vary considerably, depending for success on an even 
rainfall during the growing season and on the absence of locusts. 
The early part of 1956 was extremely difficult owing to the effects of 
the 1955 drought and locusts. Fortunately, however, the rains broke 
early and for the rest of the year rain was adequate, although un- 
evenly distributed and a fairly good sorghum crop resulted. In early 
1957 sorghum promised well but in August there were again heavy 
locust attacks. The subsequent rains were not enough to effect 
recovery, and there was a calculated loss of one third, compared with 
the average grain yield. It is estimated that in an average year, one 
acre of rain farm should produce 800 Ib. sorghum grain and 1,560 Ib. 
stover for stock feed. 

The main activity of the Agricultural Division has been direct help 
to farmers in erecting a system of earth-banks for water and soil 
retention. Experimental work on a Government farm has proved 
their value and has increased yields considerably. Nearly 300 farms 
have been protected, using about 50 miles of earth-banks. In Har- 
geisa district this has meant an average of 136 yards of earth-banks 
on each two-acre farm. In other districts farms are somewhat larger. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was a year of distinct progress, and 
the demand for these measures is growing. 

A pilot flash irrigation scheme at Ber was nearing completion at 
the end of 1957. 
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Seventeen Ferguson, one Massey-Harris, and four International 
Harvester Crawler tractors with ancillary equipment are now available 
to the Agricultural Division for soil and water conservation. 

The Date Introduction Scheme has been maintained and the 
varieties to be used for extension work can now probably be deter- 
mined within two years. 

Departmental work on a betterment and demonstration area at 
Bogol Jirreh has almost been completed. This involved anti-soil 
erosion and water conservation measures, improved farming and 
some grazing control on a catchment area of about 4 square miles. 

At the Government experimental farm investigations were made 
into manure and fertiliser treatment of sorghum. Observation plots 
were maintained for cotton, sunflower (Helianthus annuns), ground- 
nuts, safflower (Carthamus tinctorins), barley and wheat. 

The Agricultural Division consists of four professional agri- 
culturists, one engineer, six other senior staff, and about 40 agri- 
cultural instructors and equivalent grades. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Nearly all the domestic animals of the Protectorate, which are 
estimated to number about six million sheep, two million goats, 
between two and four million camels and a quarter of a million 
cattle, are owned by nomads many of whom, with their livestock, 
spend several months of each year outside the Protectorate boun- 
daries. 

The sheep and goat population is widely spread but camels are 
mainly confined to the eastern and south-eastern areas. The cattle 
population is to be found mainly in the western districts where 
rainfall is heavier. 

The camel is both a beast of burden and a source of milk, one of 
the main items of diet of the nomad. Sheep and goats provide meat 
for local consumption and also are exported on the hoof in large 
numbers to Aden and Saudi Arabia, where they command high 
prices. During the two years under review over 600,000 sheep and 
goats have been exported from Berbera to Aden and the Red Sea 
ports. A few thousand head of cattle are also exported annually, 
mainly via Djibouti to Egypt. 

The skins industry of the Protectorate is also an important source 
of revenue. Approximately 50 per cent of the sheep and goat skins 
exported are sent to the United States; the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and India take the remainder. 

A severe drought in the early part of 1956 caused heavy losses 
among all animals, but had the redeeming feature of, temporarily at 
any rate, reducing the strain which had, for several years, been placed 
on the overgrazed pastures. 

The country has during the past two years been relatively free from 
disease epidemics. Occasional small outbreaks of contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia occurred and these were dealt with by enforced 
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quarantining of infected and in-contact animals. No case of rinder- 
pest has been reported since September, 1956, following extensive 
vaccination campaigns; trypanosomiasis of camels has been prevalent 
throughout the period, and has been controlled by extensive use of 
trypanocidal drugs. Outbreaks of anthrax have also occurred mainly 
in camels, and the occasional case of rabies has occurred. Ectoparasitic 
disease of sheep, which in the past has been a source of severe loss of 
quality in skins, is slowly but surely being brought under control by 
the extensive use of parasiticidal sprays and dips. During 1957 some 
portable dips were introduced and proved so successful that it is 
planned to provide more. 

In the past the skin export trade has been a monopoly of a few 
Aden merchants, but the purchase by Government of a skins-baling 
press should enable smaller merchants inside the Protectorate to 
ship direct to consumer countries and so obtain better prices. 

The Veterinary Division at present consists of two veterinary 
officers, a skins improvement officer, an abattoir manager, and 30 
stock inspectors and skin graders. 


FISHERIES 


Fishing is mainly coastal with perhaps a little deep-sea fishing in 
some areas and is carried on by migrant fishermen in dhows, many 
of whom never enter Somaliland ports. Their catches, which are 
made both by net and line, are dried and salted and taken to Aden 
for disposal. There is little local consumption of fish. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare Fisheries Scheme has been 
closed down for the present. 


FORESTRY 


The most important development during 1956 and 1957 was the 
tentative acceptance by some tribes of a measure of grazing control. 
In 1956 800 square miles were closed to grazing for eight months, 
and in 1957 2,400 square miles for four months; the latter period was 
shortened owing to severe locust attacks. One hundred and twenty 
square miles have been placed under permanent rotational grazing. 

The forests, which comprise a high proportion of range or pasture 
land, are made up of the following vegetation types: 


Square miles 

Conocarpus lancifolius (damas) Pinging ie : ‘ ; 50 
Mangrove forest . ‘ R j . 15 
Boswellia (frankincense) forest . . : 120 
Acacia bussei Harms. (galol) open woodland r 19,500 
Acacia etbaica Schweinf. (sugsug) transition open woodland . 8, 

Buxus, Cadia, Euphorbia forest land . 3,500 
ca tide pees ae aoe) ia African Pencil Codar) sy 

orest . 4 


TOTAL AREA OF FOREST . , . . 31,635 
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The right to work and harvest the Conocarpus fringing forest and 
the frankincense (Boswellia carteri Birdw. mohur and B. frereana 
Birdw. maidi) areas is vested in private individuals and tribal groups. 
The remainder, as well as rangeland not classified as forest, is common 
land and publicly owned. 

The area of exploitable forest, for timber and round wood, is 
probably not much more than 2,000 square miles. Most of ‘the 
remaining area is exploited for browse and grazing, fuel and domestic 
materials. Eight hundred square miles of forest reserve have been 
declared. 

No formal forest policy statement has been published, but a draft 
policy was included in the statement prepared for the British Com- 
monwealth Forestry Conference, 1957. 

The forests do not yield high quality timber. Their main value is 
in supplying grazing for livestock, and conservation of soil and water. 

Frankincense (Boswellia carteri Birdw. and B. frereana Birdw.) and 
myrrh (Commiphora molmol Engl.) are interesting exports. The trade 
in these products is of some importance on the Makhir coast. 
Poles of Conocarpus Engl. and Buxus hildebrandtii Baill. are exported 
to Aden. Charcoal and lime production does much damage to 
grazing areas and a continuous campaign is carried on to ensure 
that only dead wood is used for this purpose. 

In Ga’an Libah Forest Reserve Ferguson tractors have been used 
to construct about 10 miles of earth-banks for soil and water con- 
servation. This reserve is being developed as an experimental and 
demonstration area for mountain catchment control. 

At Berbera there is now 45 acres of Conocarpus lancifolius planta- 
tion, established under extremely arid conditions with brackish water. 
Five acres of Hyphaene thebaica (dom palm) have been established 
in the same area. 

The staff of the Forestry Division consists of four graduate officers, 
three foresters, 18 executive staff and 150 forest guards and labourers. 


MINING 


During 1956, some 1,680 Ib. of columbite/tantalite and 16 tons of 
beryl were exported, mined from pegmatites in south Berbera district 
but production ceased at the end of that year on the drop in price of 
columbite. The preliminary investigation of cassiterite deposits in 
Erigavo District resulted in the export of a batch sample of 7-2 tons 
of tin concentrate during 1957. 

Geological and geophysical investigations have been carried out 
by three major oil companies holding prospecting leases and drilling 
has been undertaken by one of the companies in the eastern part of 
the Protectorate. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


THE staff of the Education Department consists of the Director of 
Education, an Assistant Director, 16 Education Officers (of whom 
two are Somalis), three Assistant Education Officers and 130 teachers. 
The Education Department conducts secular education at all levels. 
There are also a number of Koranic schools, about half of which are 
aided financially by the Government. There are no mission schools. 

The eleven-year course of education leads up to the General 
Certificate of Education. It consists of three years of elementary 
schooling, followed by a four-year intermediate course and a four- 
year secondary course. Trade training is provided at a single four- 
year trades school at primary level, with a subsequent three-year 
period of apprenticeship. In addition there are two-year post-primary 
courses for training elementary school teachers and clerks. Public 
opinion amongst Somalis was for many years opposed to secular 
female education, and the first girls’ school was not opened until 1953. 
As a result no girls have yet completed their primary education. 

The policy of the Education Department is to provide a primary 
education for as many of the settled population as may demand it, 
and in pursuance of this policy the primary school system is now 
being expanded as fast as the provision of funds and the supply of 
teachers will allow. Facilities for technical education and secondary 
education are being developed proportionately. 

During the years 1956 and 1957 seven new elementary schools and 
six new intermediate schools were opened and the total enrolment in 
Government schools rose from 1,686 to 2,253. 

The average ages of entry and leaving are as follows: 


Average age Average age 


Type of school on entry on leaving 
Elementary. F . 9 years 12 years 
Intermediate. . . 12 years 16 years 
Secondary 5 : . 16 years 20 years 
Expenditure 
Expenditure on education was as follows: 
Type of Expenditure 1956 ad 
£ 
1. Recurrent expenditure by Education Department r 77,878 94,650 
2. Recurrent expenditure by Local Authorities P 5 5,267 5,500 
3. Capital expenditure by Education Department . - 4,874 142,100 
4. Capital expenditure by Local Authorities . . 5 _— 2,500 
TOTAL F “ - : . 88,019 244,750 
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The numbers of schools, pupils and teachers were: 


(a) Koranic Schools 
Schools Pupils 
Aided Unaided Aided Unaided 
1956 é F ? 90 136 2,454 2,050 
1957 3 - , 120 125 2,750 1,900 


(b) Government Schools 


Pupils Teachers 


Elementary schools . : ‘ 1956 19 1,191 60 
1957 26 1,439 62 

Intermediate schools, including | 1956 6 504 43 
trades school 5 : : 1957 10 119 47 
Secondary schools, including | 1956. 2 88 7 
teacher training centre . ‘ 1957 2 95 10 


There are no post-secondary institutions in the Protectorate and 
consequently all scholars selected for further education must be sent 
overseas. The numbers of students overseas, all of whom are Somalis 
on courses paid for from Colonial Development and Welfare funds, 
are as follows: 


Place of Number of Students 
Nature of Course study 
1956 1957 
Two-Year Teachers’ Certificate Courses . U.K. 4 7 
Degree Courses for Education Department U.K. 2 3 
Degree Courses for Education Deparment Beirut 1 1 
Medical Degree Courses . ‘ U.K. 2 4 
Dental Degree Course U.K. _ 1 
Nursing Training Courses U.K. 2 5 
Agriculture and Veterinary Degree Courses U.K. 2 2 
Agriculture Diploma Courses . U.K. 1 2 
Civil Engineering Degree Courses U.K. 1 2 
Law Degrees U.K. 1 2 
City and Guilds Courses | U.K. 2 4 
Posts and Telegraphs Diploma Course U.K. 1 1 
Administrative Service Diploma Courses . U.K. 2 2 
Administrative Service Degree Courses U.K. 2 3 
Accountancy Courses P ‘ U.K. 2 3 
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There is one teacher-training centre for elementary school teachers 
which had 25 teachers in training in 1956 and 27 in 1957, and an 
average of 16 trained teachers enter the schools each year. The trained 
teachers represent almost 50 per cent of the total teaching staff. 
Teachers’ salaries were included in the general salaries revision but 
no difficulty has been experienced in attracting a good type of young 
man to the teaching service. 

In 1957 an organised system of adult education was started for the 
first time. Within a few months 980 adults were enrolled and though 
there are further demands they cannot at present be met for lack of 
the necessary instructors. For the most part these classes aim at 
providing literacy in English and Arabic but there are some classes 
in more advanced English. Although there is no literature bureau 
proper, the Education Department opened a bookshop in 1957 for 
the supply of cheap literature suitable for the newly literate adult 
and the elementary school-leaver. 

A central teachers’ reference library was opened by the Education 
Department in Hargeisa in 1957. Apart from libraries in schools the 
Education Department does not maintain public library services. 

The year 1957 marked a most important stage in education in 
Somaliland for the sum of £619,707 was provided by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. These funds were provided to finance an expan- 
sion of educational services at all levels during the period 1957-60. 
‘ a major items included in the expansion programme are as 

ollows: 


(a) Boys’ Elementary Schools 
Up to 20 new schools to be opened. 


(b) Girls’ Education 
Four new elementary schools and a new intermediate school 
to be opened. 


(c) Boys’ Intermediate Schools 
' Six new intermediate schools to be opened. 


(d) Secondary Education 
A new double-streamed secondary school to take 50 boys 
a year to be built at Sheikh. 


(e) Technical Education 
Boarding accommodation to be provided for the Hargeisa 
Trades School. Two apprentice-training officers and ad- 
ditional training equipment to be provided in the Public 
Works Department for apprentice-training. 


(f) Adult Education 
Evening classes to be provided in all District Headquarters. 
A resident Adult Education Centre to be built at Sheikh. 
ria numbers of nomadic Koranic teachers to be 
trained, 
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(g) Teacher Training 
Increased accommodation (up to 100) at Teacher Training 
Centre together with additional equipment. Increased 
number of overseas training scholarships. 


(A) Administration 
New stores, bookshop and teachers’ library to be built. 
Additional transport to be provided. Intermediate school 
principals to be Somalis, with a European Education Officer 
in over-all charge of intermediate education. Creation of new 
posts of Officer in Charge, Adult Education, and Regional 
Education Officer, East. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The rains in the coastal area of the Borama/Zeilah district failed in 
1955 with the result that conditions reached famine level in March, 
1956. A relief camp had to be opened at Abdulkhader and the number 
of inmates very rapidly rose from 400 to 500 and remained about this 
level most of the year although it reached over 700 in August, 1956. 
The rains in 1956 were quite good and as crops were gathered and 
stock recovered, conditions improved, and the camp was closed on 
31st March, 1957. Only women and children were admitted to the 
camp the men being provided with work which enabled them to earn 
a living. In Hargeisa and Burao districts conditions were also severe, 
but relief work was provided by Government and those afflicted were 
able to earn sufficient pay to buy the necessities of life. 

A tuberculosis survey conducted in the Protectorate in the first 
four months of 1956 demonstrated that tuberculosis was the major 
medical problem in the Protectorate. The results were: 


0-3 years age group—very few infected 
5-12 years age group—over 50 per cent infected 
over 20 years—over 85 per cent infected. 


These signs, combined with the fact that over 2 per cent of the 
persons examined in Berbera and Burao townships showed acid fast 
bacilli in one specimen of sputum examined by direct microscopy, 
bore out the Health Department’s view that this disease constitutes 
an urgent problem. 

Application was made for assistance from the World Health 
Organisation and the United Nations Children’s Fund for a tubercu- 
losis control project, but agreement on all aspects could not be 
reached and W.H.O. stated they could not participate. It is hoped to 
institute a control scheme from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and local resources in 1958. 

Urban dwellers continue to suffer mainly from respiratory tubercu- 
losis, other respiratory infections, venereal diseases, ulcers and 
dysenteries. The nomad appears to suffer from tuberculosis to a 
slightly lesser degree but is also prone to respiratory infection, 
malnutrition, with epidemic malaria in the wet seasons. 
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Vital statistics of any accuracy are not available, the local people 
being suspicious of any kind of registration, and the nomads very 
difficult to contact. 

With the posting of a woman Medical Officer the maternity and 
child welfare services have improved. 

The five principal diseases treated in hospitals during 1956-57 were 
respiratory infections, all forms of tuberculosis, malaria, all forms 
of ulcer, and diarrhoeas and dysenteries. 

The four commonest causes of deaths in hospital were broncho- 
pneumonia, respiratory tuberculosis, gastro-enteritis and mal- 
nutrition. 

Hospital figures were as follows: 


Year New Outpatients Admissions Deaths 
1956 117,839 9,225 288 
1957 112,458 9,105 186 


The Health Services are administered by a Director of Medical 
Services who is responsible for the direction of the Government 
health policy, which is: ‘“‘To promote the health and general well- 
being of the community within the financial limits of the Pro- 
tectorate”’. 

Preventive services are under the control of the Senior Medical 
Officer who is Medical Officer of Health for the Protectorate as well 
as the Director’s Deputy. 

Curative services take the form of a central Protectorate Hospital 
at Hargeisa with district hospitals at all district headquarters; twelve 
rural dispensaries in remote areas, and one town dispensary in 
Hargeisa; a specialised tuberculosis hospital in Hargeisa and a 
mental hospital in Berbera. 

Health education and propaganda is disseminated by radio talks, 
articles in local publications and talks with the people. 

An anti-malarial project has been carried out in the Haud areas 
in 1956 and 1957 to control epidemic malaria. This, however, has 
not been very successful as the teams were unable to cross the border 
into the Haud proper with the result that control could be only 
partial. This project was a joint effort with the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

The establishment of the Health Department was as follows: 


Posts 1956 1957 
Director of Medical Services - 1 
Senior Medical Officer 1 
Medical Officers i : A : 8 
Dentist . : . ‘ " , A _ 
Matron . 1 
Nursing Sisters 5 
Medical Storekeeper 1 
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Posts 1956 1957 
Laboratory Technician . ; 3 1 1 
Assistant Medical Officer 1 1 
Chief Medical Assistant . 7 : 1 1 
Hospital Secretary . ‘ M . 1 1 
Medical Assistants . . 3 ; ‘ 8 10 
Health Superintendent 2 F : 1 1 
Executive Staff P ‘ ‘ ‘ . 341 453 


The only medical personnel outside the Government Services were 
one Medical Officer with the Somaliland Scouts and one doctor with 
the International Drilling Company. 

Recurrent expenditure by the Central Government was £117,832 in 
1956 and £132,646 in 1957. 

Recurrent expenditure by Local Government Councils on medical 
projects was as follows: 


1956 1957 

Hargeisa Town Council . £386 £489 
Gabileh and Tug Wajaleh Local Govern- 

ment Council . —_— £542 


All hospitals were operated by the Health Department on behalf 
of the Central Government. They were as follows: 


1956 1957 

Hargeisa Group Moma: ‘ ; 188 192 beds 
Burao Hospital i < ‘ 132 132 beds 
Berbera Hospital . ‘ . : 100 100 beds 
Borama Hospital . ‘ - Fi 60 60 beds 
Las Anod Hospital . : , ‘ 50 50 beds 
Erigavo Hospital . 3 . : 36 36 beds 
T.B. Hospital, Hargeisa . : 145 145 beds 
Mental Hospital, Berbera . : : 65 65 beds 

TOTAL : : 5 716 780 beds 


The Tuberculosis Hospital at Hargeisa serves the whole Pro- 
tectorate. All cases come in for assessment. There are small units in 
Burao (12 beds), Berbera (13 beds), and Borama (12 beds) where 
follow-up treatment is conducted. 

Of the 13 dispensaries in the Protectorate, three are financed by 
Local Government Councils but are staffed by the Health 
Department. 

There are three dispensaries in the Haud which are staffed and 
supplied by the Health Department. 


HOUSING 


The Town Planning Board continued its efforts and with the co- 
operation of the Local Town Planning Authorities definitive plans 
have been completed for most major townships. 

The usual dwelling of the Somali is the Aga/ and the Arish. The 
Agal is a beehive hut of mats or skins laid over semi-circular struts. 
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Used by nomads, it is clean and healthy, but when permanently sited 
near towns it becomes insanitary in the extreme. The Arish is a more 
permanent wattle-and-daub structure with a flat roof supported on 
beams. The mud walls and brushwood roof invariably harbour ticks, 
bugs and mosquitoes and the lighting and ventilation are usually 
bad. It is estimated that out of a total population of 45,000 in 
Hargeisa, at least 37,000 live in Agals and a further one or two 
thousand in Arishes. As a result of propaganda to interest the 
population in healthy housing, permanent houses are very slowly 
appearing in the towns, but many prejudices of custom and tradition 
have still to be overcome. There is also the economic factor: the 
majority of the poorer people cannot afford to build permanent 
houses. Much time, patience and money will be necessary before 
this problem is solved. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Tue Legal Department, headed by the Attorney General, is respon- 
sible for the drafting of legislation, for the publication of the 
official Gazette and for registration of trade marks, patents and 
companies. 

Fifteen Ordinances were enacted in 1956 and 20 in 1957; a sum- 
mary of the more important ones is given below: 


No. 2 of 1956—Coroners Ordinance—makes better and more 
comprehensive provisions to ensure that inquests are held when 
unnatural deaths occur. 


No. 14 of 1956—Court Fees Ordinance—repeals the Indian 
Court Fees Act, 1870, as applied to the Protectorate and replaces 
it by a short and simple Ordinance. 


No. 1 of 1957—Kat Ordinance, 1952 (Repeal) Ordinance— 
repeals the Kat Ordinance, 1952, on the recommendation of the 
Protectorate Advisory Council. 


No. 10 of 1957—Official Oaths Ordinance—provides for the 
oaths to be taken by Members of the Executive Council and 
certain other officials of the Protectorate. 


No. 14 of 1957—Appeals to the Court of Appeal (Amendment) 
Ordinance—provides for the lodging of appeals in civil matters 
from the High Court to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal for 
Eastern Africa. 


No. 18 of 1957—Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance— 
when brought into operation, would make certain important 
amendments to the principal Ordinance (Cap. 6) which are con- 
sidered to be in the interests of the accused and the administration 
of justice. 
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Subsidiary legislation consisted of 65 Government Notices in 1956 
and 84 in 1957. In addition, 72 General Notices were published in 
the Gazette in 1956 and 96 in 1957. 

In 1956, 50 trade marks, five patents and one company were. 
registered and 30 trade marks renewed. In 1957, 42 trade marks and 
two patents were registered and 50 trade marks renewed. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


Judicial Establishment 


In 1957 the judicial establishment of the Protectorate was increased 
by the appointment of a Senior Magistrate, who has first class 
magisterial powers in all the districts of the Protectorate. He is also 
appointed Joint Judge of all the District Courts (civil). The Senior 
Magistrate will also act in place of the Attorney General and the 
Judge of the High Court, when they are absent from the Protectorate. 
A representation was made to the Colonial Office in October, 1957, 
to change the title of the Judge of the High Court to that of Chief 
Justice, Somaliland Protectorate, and this has been agreed to. The 
present establishment consists of one Chief Justice, one Senior 
Magistrate and one Resident Magistrate. 

The system of law which is administered is English common and 
statute law and locally enacted Ordinances; the Indian Penal Code 
(the procedure for civil matters is governed by the Indian Code of 
Civil Procedure and for criminal matters by the Somaliland Criminal 
Procedure Ordinance which is mainly based on the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code); Mohammedan Law for matters of family concern 
and Somali Custom. The courts in which the law is enforced are the 
High Court, which is the Supreme Court of the territory, the District 
Courts, and the Subordinate and Kadis’ Courts. 

The tables showing the number and classes of cases dealt with by 
the various courts are misleading when the total amount of crime in 
the Protectorate is considered. Tribal elders (Sultans, Gerads, 
Ughazes and Akils) deal with a large number of cases without 
reference to the courts and customary law is used to settle many 
matters which would in many countries come before the courts. 


High Court 

The jurisdiction of this Court is criminal and civil in an original, 
appellate and revisionary capacity. 

In its original criminal jurisdiction the Court deals with the more 
serious cases committed for trial by the District Courts. Its appellate 
jurisdiction in both criminal and civil matters extends to all cases in 
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which an appeal lies from the District Courts. It exercises its revision- 
ary jurisdiction in criminal and civil cases at its own discretion, but 
with effect from Ist September, 1952, has no jurisdiction in civil 
matters heard in Subordinate Courts established under the Sub- 
ordinate Courts Ordinance. 

An appeal against the decision of the High Court in its civil and 
criminal jurisdiction lies to the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 
A convicted person can appeal as of right on a matter of law whether 
the jurisdiction of the High Court is original or appellate. An appeal 
against sentence only lies with leave of the Court of Appeal and on 
grounds of fact or mixed law and fact with the leave of the Court 
of Appeal, or on a certificate by the Judge trying the case that it is a 
fit case for appeal. 

In civil cases an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal (a) as of right, 
from any final judgment of the High Court where the appeal involves, 
directly or indirectly, some claim or question respecting property or 
some civil right, of the value of Shs. 5,000 or upwards; (5) with the 
leave of the High Court, from any other judgment of the High Court, 
whether final or interlocutory, if, by reason of the importance of the 
question involved in the appeal or otherwise, the Court is satisfied 
that leave to appeal ought to be granted; (c) with the leave of the 
Court of Appeal where the High Court has refused to give leave to 
Appeal under paragraph (5) of this section and the Court of Appeal 
considers that leave to appeal ought to be granted: provided that 
no appeal shall lie from a decree passed by the High Court with the 
consent of parties. 

Appeals to the Privy Council from decisions of the Court of Appeal 
are governed by the East African (Appeal to Privy Council) Order 
in Council, 1951. 

All criminal trials before the High Court are conducted with 
assessors. 

The following table shows the numbers and classes of cases dealt 
with by the High Court during 1956 and 1957: 


1956 1957 
Criminal 
Sessions Case: - : . 36 22 
Appeals from | District Courts : . 153 178 
Revisions ‘ F ‘ 35 73 
Confirmations 65 47 
Applications for leave to appeal out of time 29 13 
Miscellaneous Causes —_— 1 
Cases Stated . fas == 
Bail Applications 4 1 
Civil 
Appeals _— 8 
Revisions —_— —_— 
Miscellaneous Applications 1 3 
Business Profits Tax Appeals . 3 — 
House Tax Appeals : _ 1 
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District Courts 


District Courts of the first class have original civil jurisdiction to 
an unlimited amount and appellate and revisionary jurisdiction over 
the Subordinate Courts. Their criminal jurisdiction extends to a 
sentence of imprisonment not exceeding four years, a fine not 
exceeding Shs. 4,500 and whipping of male persons under 16 years. 

A Magistrate of the first class may be specially empowered by the 
porno: to impose in criminal cases any punishment authorised 
by law. 

District Courts of the second class have original civil jurisdiction 
where the subject matter does not exceed Shs. 1,500 in value. Their 
criminal jurisdiction extends to a sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, a fine not exceeding Shs. 1,125 and whipping 
of male persons under 16 years. 

The District Commissioner in charge of a district is ex officio the 
Judge of the District Court of the first class and each Assistant 
District Commissioner posted to a district holds a District Court of 
the second class. Any suitable person can be appointed by the 
Governor as a Joint Judge of the District Court. 

The following table gives the numbers of cases dealt with in the 
District Courts during 1956 and 1957: 


District 


Berbera 
Burao . 
Borama 
Erigavo 
Hargeisa.. 
Las Anod . 


TOTAL 


Somali Courts 


Two classes of courts exist which are presided over by Somalis. 
They are Kadi’s Courts and Subordinate Courts. 


Kadi’s Court. This court administers the Sheriat law and has 
jurisdiction only in matters affecting the family life of the Somali 
such as marriage, divorce, guardianship, succession and maintenance. 
It has no criminal jurisdiction. An appeal lies to the Court of the 
Chief Kadi. This court also has in relation to Kadi’s Courts the 
powers of revision conferred upon a Magistrate by the Subordinate 
Courts Ordinance. There is at least one Kadi’s Court in each district. 


Subordinate Court. This class of court was introduced in 1945 and 
has jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters as laid down in the 
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warrant establishing the courts. This jurisdiction normally does not 
exceed Shs. 5.000 in civil matters. The courts usually have power to 
try minor criminal offences with power to impose a sentence of 
imprisonment not exceeding six months or fine not exceeding Shs. 750. 

Appeals lie from the decision of these courts to a First Class 
Magistrate and thence in civil matters to the Subordinate Court of 
Civil Appeal and in criminal matters to the High Court. 

There are now 13 Subordinate Courts in the Protectorate, each 
court consisting of a Judge only. 

The following table illustrates the extent to which Subordinate 
Courts are used: 


Criminal Civil 
Subordinate Court 

1956 1957 1956 1957 
Adadleh 7 6 20 66 

Ainabo . 57 66 79 
Berbera . 228 400 238 235 
Burao ; 91 56 310 260 
Borama 5 103 134 191 146 
Buran/Elayu 5 13 92 156 
El-Afwein . _— —_ _ _— 
Erigavo 92 87 141 91 
Gabileh 15 14 113 217 
Hargeisa 786 625 391 455 
Las Anod 63 9 117 149 
Odweina 28 41 58 39 
Zeilah . 2 — — 9 
TOTAL . % : 1,477 1,541 1,750 1,915 


A summary of the criminal cases dealt with by the High Court, 
District Courts and Subordinate Courts in 1956 and 1957 will be 
found at Appendices III (a) and (6) and IV (a) and (6). 


POLICE 


The Somaliland Police are an armed constabulary with a head- 
quarters at Hargeisa. The six police districts corresponding to the 
six administrative headquarters, are divided into two regions, east 
and west, each supervised by a Senior Superintendent. The establish- 
ment of the Force at the end of 1957 was 917, consisting of 24 
gazetted officers, 26 inspectors and sub-inspectors and 867 rank and 
file. 

The Police Training School is at Mandera, 72 miles from Hargeisa. 
At present the school occupies buildings erected during the second 
World War as a military hospital but a new school is being built on 
the same site at a cost of £30,600. Recruits are selected on a tribal 
basis, all tribes being proportionately represented as far as possible, 
and 148 recruits were put under training during 1956 and 158 recruits 
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and two cadet sub-inspectors in 1957. The Commandant of the 
Training School is also responsible for the training of the Police 
Boys’ Brigade and for the five annual refresher courses, each of 
which is attended by 25 N.C.Os. and constables. 

In 1957 the Police Reserve was disbanded and a mobile Field 
Force was formed to deal with disturbances in both urban and rural 
areas. This is based on Burao and has a total strength of 90, divided 
into two troops. 

A Criminal Investigation Department began operating during 
1957. 

As a result of the removal of the prohibition on the import of the 
drug kat, a special anti-smuggling section of twelve men was formed 
to prevent the smuggling of kat into the Protectorate from Ethiopia. 

The following table classifies the crimes reported to the police 
in 1956 and 1957: 


Penal Code 1956 1957 
Offences against lawful authority . : 67 135 
Offences against public morality : , 20 30 
Offences against the person. ‘ F 345 356 
Offences against property . 1,153 973 
Other offences against the Penal Code ¢ 51 35 

TOTAL . < ; . 1,636 1,529 


The percentage of convictions obtained in cases against the Penal 
Code in the past five years is as follows: 


Year Reported Convicted Percentage 

1953... P 5 ‘ 1,041 799 73-00 

1954. 2 ‘ i 1,062 538 50-66 

1955. . " 4 1,283 632 49-26 

1956. ; i : 1,636 762 46-57 

1957. F - 3 1,529 789 51-60 
ILLALOS 


The title of the Ilalos is adopted from a Somali word meaning 
“protection”. The Illalos, numbering some 900, are a rural con- 
stabulary, uniformed and armed, in the charge of the Commissioner 
for Somali Affairs and under the immediate control of the District 
Commissioners. Their duties are to patrol the countryside and render 
assistance to the local authorities by enforcing their orders and as 
they are recruited from the tribes of the district in which they serve, 
the Illalos have an intimate knowledge of the country and the local 
inhabitants. 


PRISONS 


During the period under review, the Commissioner of Prisons took 
over control of the district prisons at Burao and Berbera. A trained 
Somali Prison Assistant was placed in command of the former, 
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whilst the latter came under the control of the officer in charge of 
the Central Prison at Mandera. The four largest prisons in the country 
are now administered from Prisons Headquarters. The small prisons at 
Erigavo and Las Anod are controlled by the District officers. A small 
lock-up at Ainabo was gazetted as a prison for the purpose of 
effecting short sentences of the Subordinate Court. 

Work has begun at the Central Prison to provide for the segregation 
of young offenders. This section will be completely self-contained and 
provision has been made for dormitory accommodation as opposed 
to the present cellular system. The work is being carried out by 
prisoners under the control of prison instructors. 

The prison population during 1956 and 1957 was as follows: 


Daily average 


. population Number in custody 
Prison Authorised | at 31st 
accommodation December, 1957 
1956 1957 
Central Z - 266 445-00 | 403-21 397 
Hargeisa  . 3 168 87-50 84-24 75 
Berbera. : 87 70-75 68-53 38 
Burao : 3 59 62-29 40-00 51 
Erigavo . . 3 16 23-79 15-47 7 
Las Anod . : 20 21-49 18-51 5 
Borama. < 15 23-22 15-10 14 
TOTAL ‘ 631 734-04 | 645-06 587 


The following table shows the proportion of unconvicted to con- 
victed persons detained during the year: 


Convicted Unconvicted Total 
Prison 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Central . . . | 445-00 | 403-21 —_ — 445-00 | 403-21 
Hargeisa ‘ : 56:05 | 71-89 | 31-45 12:35 | 87°48 | 84-24 
Berbera . . 60:52 | 55-80} 10-23 12-73 | 70-75 | 68-53 
Burao . 2 3 36°33 | 22:62 | 25:96 | 17-38 | 62:29 | 40-00 
Erigavo . : “ 15:96 9-22 7-83 6-25 | 23:79 | 15-47 
Las Anod : : 12-53 12-00 8-96 6°51 21-49 | 18-51 


TOTAL. . | 626-37 | 574-74 | 84:43 | 55-22 | 710-80 | 629-96 
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The sex and age groups were as follows: 


Males Females Total 


1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 


Under 14 years . —_ — —_ — — a. 


14and under 16. 13 7 2 —_ 15 7 
16 and under 21. 685 534 . 23 21 708 555 
21 and under 25_—_zj 482 362 22 9 504 371 
25 and under 50_—zj. 708 616 31 38 739 654 
Over 50 years 3 84 37 5 14 89 51 

TOTAL - + | 1.972 1,556 83 82 2,055 1,638 


Officers in charge, assisted by Prison Visitors and the Kadis, 
ensure that, where possible, prisoners are given every opportunity of 
communicating with their relatives. All prisoners may be visited on 
admission and thereafter, subject to good behaviour, at intervals of 
three months, but the visits requested are very few, largely because 
long distances are involved. Long-term prisoners may qualify for 
grant-aided visits, in which case the cost of travel and subsistence is 
borne by Government funds. 

Industries at the Central Prison consist of carpentry, blacksmithing, 
building, tailoring, poultry-keeping and gardening. At Hargeisa and 
Burao weaving in cane and hig sisal is carried out. As in the past, 
the tailoring section has made up all uniforms for the Government 
service of the territory. This includes work done on behalf of the 
prisoners. The total value of garments produced in 1957 was £4,663. 
Poultry-keeping started with a small pilot scheme which proved 
successful and plans have been made to import more birds. Six 
thousand Ib. of jowari and 3,600 Ib. of fresh vegetables were produced 
in the prisons gardens in 1957. The first citrus trees have started to 
produce fruit and a grove of 140 trees was planted during 1957. 

At present no form of welfare or aftercare exists and it would be 
extremely difficult to implement except in the three larger towns. 
On discharge, however, every effort is made to place trained prisoners 
in employment. In this the authorities concerned have been particu- 
larly successful and in one town discharged prisoners were employed 
on public works projects at a wage varying between eight and twelve 
shillings per day. Where possible, as in Burao and Hargeisa, officers 
in charge are encouraged to befriend and advise discharged prisoners. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 
WATER SUPPLIES 


THE main piped water supplies in the Protectorate are at Hargeisa, 
Berbera, and Burao. Smaller ones exist at Sheikh, Mandera, Borama, 
Silil, Tug Wajaleh, and Zeilah. All are publicly owned and operated 
by the Public Works Department. 

In Hargeisa the supply, although improved, is by no means satis- 
factory. The existing system relies on a series of wells in the dry 
river-bed and the recharge of the river sands every rainy season. 
These wells are supplemented at critical times by water drawn from 
other wells about five miles away and brought in by tanker. During 
1955 a consumption test was carried out and the unrestricted demand 
was found to be 90,000-100,000 gallons per day. Since then the 
number of consumers has almost doubled, and any increase in 
efficiency and output has had little chance of relieving the situation 
owing to the rapid increase in demand. The supply at present is in 
the region of 50,000 gallons per day. In 1955 a consulting hydrologist 
was appointed and in 1956 a full-time hydrological assistant was 
employed to implement his suggestions for tests and investigations. 
As a result the development of areas of the river bed upstream of 
Hargeisa was proposed, and in 1957 consulting engineers were engaged 
and a resident engineer was sent to extend the investigations. He has 
carried out tests at Mulka Durduro, Gedkadebtaleh and Dagahakureh 
in search of better recharge areas and has, as an interim measure, 
assisted in the improvement of the existing wells in the Tug 
Merodijeh at Hargeisa. 

The supply at Berbera originates in a series of springs at Dubar, 
some seven miles from Berbera, and is led through six-inch gravity 
mains to the town. The distribution is by piped supply to certain 
buildings and by standpipes and water kiosks to the general popula- 
tion. This system is basically that installed at the end of the 19th 
century by the Egyptians. In 1957 work started on improvements to 
the gravity main from the springs as well as to the springs themselves. 
The high mineral content of the water means that constant attention 
must be paid to the severe encrustation which occurs. 

Owing to the rapid expansion of Burao township, the water supply 
needed revision. Early in 1957 a new pump house and collector- 
booster tank were constructed to gather water from several wells and 
pump it to distribution tanks in the area. The existing wells were 
cleaned out and fed to the new tank, and the pump house is now in 
operation. As the township expands, new wells will have to be fed in 
to augment the supply. 

In the smaller stations various improvements have taken place, 
including the increase of storage capacity at Borama and the opening 
up of new wells at Loyada near the French Somaliland border, where 
a Police and Customs Post has been established. 
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Late in 1957 a Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme for the 
development of water supplies in rural areas was started. 

The minor supply systems are, in the main, pumped from shallow 
wells about 30-80 feet deep. Maintenance presents a serious problem 
owing to staff and transport difficulties, but at present most of the 
systems are at least adequate. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLIES 


The electricity supplies are all publicly owned and are operated by 
the Public Works Department. All generators are diesel-driven and 
are, in the main, giving satisfactory services. There are two com- 
paratively large installations at Hargeisa and Berbera and four 
smaller ones at Burao, Mandera, Hargeisa Airport and Loyada. 
A fifth is in the process of being installed at Dayaha, to supply the 
new intermediate boarding school. The tariff to all paying consumers 
is 35 cents (4-2 pence) per unit, with a minimum charge of Shs. 5 
per month, or alternatively a fixed charge of Shs. 66 for up to 300 
units per month and at 35 cents per unit thereafter. 

Hargeisa power station is at present equipped with two sets 
installed in 1950, rated at 137 kVA each, and two sets installed in 
1952, each rated at 326 kVA. A certain amount of trouble was 
experienced in this station in mid-1956, but since the installation of 
new cooling equipment, the performance has been quite satisfactory. 
A fifth set, rated at 500 kVA, is at present being installed and, when 
completed, should give 100 per cent standby capacity. Generation is 
at 400 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles AC which is stepped up to 3,300 volts 
to feed the transmission lines. The supply to consumers is given at 
a normal 230-volt, single phase or 400-volt, 3 phase. The number of 
consumers has risen steadily, reaching 800 at the end of 1956 and 
890 by the end of 1957. Daily output at peak load at present is 
approximately 500 kVA. 

In Berbera, the installation which was brought up to date in 1954 
is similar to that in Hargeisa, though smaller. There are five sets, 
each of 75 kVA capacity, generating at 400 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles, 
and although a considerable load-increase has been experienced 
during the period under review the station has operated satisfactorily. 
Approximately 2 miles of 3,300-volt overhead line has been erected 
and the number of consumers has increased from 200 in 1955 to 
over 500 at present. The output at peak load is 140 kVA and 100 per 
cent standby capacity is maintained. 

The power supply at Burao is available to Government and 
Military consumers only, but even so, the power station is running 
on maximum capacity. The present power station has three 15 kVA 
sets generating at the present standard 400 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles. 
A new station has been built with three 28 kVA engines and 
generators and when these are in commission the loading situation 
should be considerably eased. 

Mandera’s supply is used almost exclusively for security purposes 
at the prison and for Government quarters. The supply is 110 volts 
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DC supplied from three 22 kW sets operating a peak load output of 
20 kW. Both Loyada and Dayaha are very recent installations and 
supply Government buildings only. At Loyada a 74 kVA AC set 
is the source of supply while Dayaha has two 16 kVA AC sets 
which generate at the standard 400 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles. 

Generally speaking consumption is entirely for domestic purposes, 
but a certain amount of power—particularly in Hargeisa—is 
absorbed by such items as light mechanical equipment, woodworking 
machines, electric pumps, and hospital items such as X-ray equip- 
ment, nearly all of which are owned by the Government. 


BUILDINGS 


The majority of the work carried out for the Government is done by 
the Public Works Department using direct labour, the only exceptions 
being some small buildings valued at about £4,000 at Abdul Kader 
and a Police and Customs post at Loyada costing £14,000. Both 
these stations are in the west of the Protectorate where no Public 
Works Department labour force is maintained. A Police Training 
School at Mandera is being built by prison labour. 

There has been a great increase in the volume of work in recent 
years, particularly in Colonial Development and Welfare schemes, 
and the present programme includes European and Somali housing, 
schools, hospital extensions, police expansion programmes, etc. This 
increase is most noticeable in Hargeisa, Burao and Borarna where 
building works have almost doubled within a year. The increase is 
reflected in the figures for bulk expenditure for the two years under 
review, compared with those given for 1955: 


1955 1956 1957 


£ £ £ 
Protectorate Works 3 Fe : 45,318 115,600 110,100 
C.D. and W. Schemes . : . 5,215 10,850 168,800 
Maintenance of Ee : 5 23,502 22,700 23,000 
Army Works 3 F i 34,672 80,700 30,800 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE . 108,707 229,850 332,700 


The change from masonry to hollow concrete block construction 
has been found most satisfactory and is maintained in all but two 
outstations, Borama and Las Anod, where it has been found more 
economical to continue building in local stone. The technique of 
using concrete blocks has improved and various sizes of blocks are 
being tried for varying purposes. 

At Dayaha, an Intermediate Boarding School for boys was started 
in 1957, and since the site is isolated a comprehensive scheme had 
to be developed comprising school building, dormitories, kitchens, 
medical facilities as well as road works, a self-contained water supply 
scheme and an electricity supply. 


(Acknowledgement to Mrs. Ben Jones) 


A Government employee examines a fresh incision in the bark of a frankincense 
tree. 


Preparing to sink a pile at the new harbour 
project at Berbera. 


Heavy earth moving machines at work on an 
irrigation scheme. 
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A camel train crossing typical terrain near Hargeisa. 


(Acknowledgement to Keystone Press Agency Limited) 


A scene in the market place at Hargeisa. 
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A list of the more important works completed and in progress 
during 1956 and 1957 is given at Appendix V. 


BERBERA PORT 


Work on the construction of a new jetty at Berbera commenced in 
September 1957. The consulting engineers are Messrs. Coode and 
Partners and the contract, amounting to £290,000, was awarded to 
the Motherwell Bridge Constructing and Trading Company. 

The first phase of the work consists in the construction of a 
reinforced concrete piled structure, approximately 400 feet long, 
reaching into three fathoms at low spring tides. This will enable 
coastal vessels to come alongside and off-load direct. A further 
amount of approximately £80,000 is to be spent on shedding and 
shore facilities. It is expected that the new works will be ready for 
operation by the beginning of 1959. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


THERE is a weekly steamer service between Aden and Berbera, but 
its sailings are irregular. Other sea communications are by dhow. 
The Brocklebank Line cargo-passenger ships from Great Britain call 
at Berbera once a month during the months October to April. 


RAIL AND ROAD 


There are no railways in the Protectorate. 

Roads in the Protectorate are divided into three main groups: 
trunk, main and district roads. The respective mileages are approxi- 
mately 265, 190, 2,470. 

Within the township of Hargeisa there are approximately seven 
miles of bituminous-surfaced roads. The only other similarly 
surfaced roads are five miles to Hargeisa Aerodrome, one mile to 
Radio Somali Studios and one mile in Berbera Township, a total of 
14 miles, constructed at an approximate cost of £4,000 per mile. 
All other roads are surfaced with waterbound macadam, murram 
or natural soil. 

The main roadworks of recent years have been the rehabilitation 
of the Boundary road, realignment of the Borama road and new road 
constructions under a famine relief scheme. The Boundary road is 
now complete. The Borama road involved 17 miles of new road 
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construction to take the route along the top of the Hargeisa valley 
escarpment as far as Gadkayogal. Previously, the road ran along the 
valley floor and suffered from severe washouts during the rainy 
season. This realignment was surfaced with murram and the project 
cost approximately £25,000. Under the famine relief scheme con- 
siderable improvement was made to the alignment and surface 
condition of several of the main roads, particularly in the east of the 
Protectorate. 

The maintenance of trunk roads and main roads is undertaken by 
the Public Works Department; the district roads are maintained by 
District Commissioners. 

During the last two years the number of new vehicles registered 
was about 80 per year, and at present records show a total of 507 
light vehicles and 670 lorries, i.e. 1,177 vehicles in all. Of these 
233 are Government owned. 


AIR SERVICES 


There are no air services within the country, but aircraft of Aden 
Airways, an associate of British Overseas Airways Corporation, visit 
Hargeisa several times a week. There is also a local service between 
Aden and Berbera twice a week. Landing grounds are maintained at 
Burao, Erigavo, Borama and Las Anod. There are, in addition, 
various other landing grounds for light aircraft which have been 
constructed by the Military and other authorities for special purposes. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


There are eight posts and telegraphs offices and two postal agencies 
in the country, all staffed by members of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department whose headquarters are at Hargeisa. 

Mail is exchanged between the General Post Office and district 
post offices by road. Air mail is carried to and from the Protectorate 
by Aden Airways, while surface and parcel mails are transported by 
steamer to and from Aden. 

Postal money orders and telegraph money orders are exchanged 
between Somaliland and Aden, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, India 
and the United Kingdom. Money orders for other countries operating 
remittance services are passed through one of these administrations. 

Telegraphic communication between post offices is maintained 
by means of an internal wireless system. External communication is 
provided by a wireless link between Hargeisa, Berbera and the 
Cable and Wireless station at Aden. 

A 300-line, three-position, central battery, multiple switchboard 
is operated at Hargeisa; at Berbera there is a 200-line manual 
switchboard and at Burao a 30-line manual switchboard. The total 
number of telephones now in use in the country, both official and 
public, is 330. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate but a fortnightly 
bulletin called War Somali Sidihi (The Somali Courier), containing 
local news items, articles on world affairs and correspondence, is 
issued by the Information Office. There are separate English and 
Arabic editions with a total circulation of 2,700. No charge is made 
for the paper, but a small airmail edition is sent abroad for a nominal 
charge. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no commercial broadcasting. Radio Somali, the Government 
broadcasting station, operates two transmitters of five- and one- 
kilowatts, and broadcasts daily on frequencies of 7100 and 4780 kc/s 
from 4.30 p.m. to 7.20 p.m. local time. The Somali programme which 
is broadcast from 4.30 to 6.15 p.m., consists of world and local news, 
Somali songs and stories, folklore and tradition, discussions and 
talks. The English programme which follows, is made up almost 
entirely of relayed programmes from the B.B.C. 

The broadcasting staff comprises two programme assistants, 
three broadcasters and one control-room assistant working under 
the direct supervision of the Information Officer and Assistant 
Information Officer. Technical services are provided by the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 

New studios and the five-kilowatt transmitter, provided by 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds, were brought into use 
during 1956. 

Few people can afford to buy their own wireless receivers and, in 
an effort to reach the nomadic people of the interior, some 250 
wireless sets have been distributed to villages, local authorities and 
illaloes. Most of these are the “‘saucepan” type which have proved 
most satisfactory because of their simplicity and robustness. At the 
larger centres of population more elaborate sets are installed. Those 
who can afford to buy their own sets prefer the fairly cheap, five-valve 
set costing around £10. There is no form of wireless licensing in the 
country and an accurate assessment of the number of privately-owned 
wireless sets is not possible, but it is estimated that there must be 
at least 2,000. 
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FILMS 


There is one commercial cinema in Hargeisa. Otherwise the Informa- 
tion Office is responsible for producing and showing films throughout 
the country. A 16-mm. landrover mobile cinema purchased from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds was brought into use 
towards the end of 1957. This should reach nearly all centres in- 
accessible to the previous cinema which was housed in a lorry. 

As many local films are being produced as time will permit and 
as they prove both more popular and more valuable for instructional 
purposes, it is hoped that it will be possible to produce sufficient to 
enable the number of imported films to be reduced substantially. 
The films are all of the simplest possible nature, either newsreels or 
simple instructional films. Most of them are silent, a commentary 
being added during the showing by the cinema operator. They are 
nearly all in colour. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Information Service is run by two senior officers assisted by an 
executive staff of 16. In addition to the services mentioned above, 
the Department deals with Government publicity and maintains close 
liaison with other departments. Community centres are established 
in all the main towns and these are provided with wireless sets, 
periodicals, posters and equipment. Generous supplies of materials 
are received from the Central Office of Information, London, and 
these are distributed to community centres, schools and village 
settlements. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


THE Somaliland Scouts are a Colonial Force formed on the Ist May, 
1942. They assumed their present title on Ist July, 1943. 

The role of the unit is that of providing assistance to the civil 
power in preserving internal security throughout the Protectorate 
and of protecting the frontiers. The unit is also liable for service 
outside the Protectorate if required. 

The Scouts are organised into a Regimental Headquarters; a 
Headquarters Company containing signallers, Corps of Drums, 
a 3-inch Mortar Platoon and a Light Repair Section for the repair 
of the 70 vehicles held on establishment; four Rifle Companies and 
a Regimental Depot. The Regimental Headquarters, Headquarters 
Company and one Rifle Company are stationed at Hargeisa. The 
Regimental Depot is at Borama and the remaining rifle Companies 
are stationed at Adadleh and Burao. The Rifle Companies rotate 
every six months and can be moved at short notice anywhere in the 
Protectorate to deal with any internal security situation that may arise. 
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The Somalis’ endurance, sense of direction and extremely good 
eyesight make them good soldiers. They are good shots and the 
Scouts have won the African Cup for the last four years. 

Recruiting takes place once a year when young men of every tribe 
are recuited. Recruits undergo six months basic training at the 
Regimental Depot before being posted to a Rifle Company. 

The Force is officered by British officers seconded from British 
regiments for three years. Some British N.C.Os. are also seconded 
for technical employment until sufficient Somalis have been trained 
to take over. Two Somali cadets are training at the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst and will be granted Queen’s Commission at 
the successful conclusion of their training. They will return to the 
Protectorate in 1960. 


Chapter 14: Archaeology 


SOMALILAND has been fortunate in having a number of residents 
who have been interested in archaeology. Their work and the 
collections which they have sent to African and European museums, 
show that man has roamed the territory for thousands of years. 
Remains have been found dating, it is thought, from the early part 
of the Gamblian pluvial period. A description of the Stone Age 
culture is given below by kind permission of Dr. Desmond Clark, 
Curator of the Livingstone Museum in Northern Rhodesia, who 
carried out research work in Somaliland during the second World 
War. 

“The earliest culture, the Acheulo-Levalloisian, is contemporary 
with the first part of the last pluvial, or at the earliest with the last 
half of the Post Kamasian inter-pluvial. This culture is succeeded 
by Levalloisian industries which develop into the Somaliland Stillbay 
at the end of the Gamblian pluvial. The Somaliland Stillbay is 
succeeded by the Somaliland Magosian during the arid phase marking 
the end of Quarternary times and during the first post-pluvial wet 
phase. To the second post-pluvial wet phase and the present phase 
belong the local derivation of these cultures—the Somaliland Wilton 
in the north of the Somali plateau and the Doian in the centre and 
south’. 

As far as is known no specimens of the Neolithic period have been 
recorded. 


CAVE PAINTINGS 


An interesting series of cave paintings was discovered in the Gaan 
Libah area by Major P. E. Glover in 1945. Tracings of the paintings 
were made and submitted to Mr. Miles Burkitt, and the discovery 
was the subject of a paper (‘Prehistoric Investigations in British 
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Somaliland”, by Miles Burkitt and P. E. Glover) published in the 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1946. The paintings were of 
a somewhat conventionalised type and represented for the most part 
wild animals, including the giraffe which is now not found in 
Somaliland. Crude human forms also occurred. A colour series could 
be made out, the oldest paintings being black followed by red, white 
paintings being the most recent in the series. Microliths of flint and 
quartz were found near the caves, which it is suggested might be 
attributed to a Magosian industry of the Mesolithic period. As no 
systematic excavation has been carried out the paintings cannot be 
dated nor can any definite cultural affinity be affirmed. 


RUINED TOWNS: 


In “The Ruined Towns of Somaliland” (Antiquity, September 1937) 
A. T. Curle described a series of 18 ruined towns the majority of 
which are found in the west of the Protectorate. All except those at 
Zeilah and Saada Din are inland. 

Dr. A. G. Mathew, the distinguished archaeologist, visited a 
number of these towns in 1951 and made a short report on his 
findings, some excerpts from which are published below by his kind 
permission: ; 

“The scattered ruins of the site at Amud cover an area of approxi- 
mately 14 miles in circumference. They would seem to belong to 
two different periods, Amud I and Amud II. It now seems possible 
to reconstruct much of the history of Amud II. 

“The site was deserted by the middle of the 19th century when 
Sir Richard Burton, passing from Zeila to Harar, heard of it as a 
ruined city. But it seems clear that it was still inhabited at least as 
late as the 18th century, for the fragments of Chinese porcelain found 
there include a broken plate with violet-toned sunflowers, which is 
almost certainly of the period of the Emperor Kiang Hsi (1662-1723) 
or of his successor, and broken bowls of the blue and white willow 
pattern commonly exported from 18th century China. There was 
also a considerable quantity of the currency beads used along the 
African coast and in the interior, some of which I am inclined to 
believe to be of European manufacture and not earlier than the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

‘“‘Amud ITI was therefore a trading settlement. It lay between Aw 
Barreh and Abassa on the road from Harar to Zeila which was also 
the caravan route between the cities of the Upper Niger and the 
Gulf of Tajura. This was obviously a slave route and around the 
edge of the town there are remains of a number of large pens built 
roughly from stones placed loosely one upon the other without 
mortar; it seems probable that these were slave pens. 

“Yet it is clear that Amud II was only a settlement in one part of 
an already ruined city (Amud J). It is at least not impossible that 
Amud I was pre-Islamic, an Axumite town like that of Colloe in 
Eritrea which dated between the second and seventh centuries”. 
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GRAVES 


Large numbers of graves formed of rocks piled in conical mounds, 
often to a height of 10 feet or more, are a common feature of the 
landscape, especially in the eastern part of the Protectorate. These 
graves are almost certainly pagan in origin and are recognised by 
the Somali as having been erected before the Somali race as at present 
constituted was domiciled in the country. They are popularly 
attributed to the Galla who are believed to have occupied the country 
before the Somali. A few of these graves have been excavated and 
their contents described by Curle. 

The Protectorate provides a fruitful field for archaeological 
research from the earliest palaeolithic cultures to mediaeval cities. 


PART III. 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


SITUATION AND AREA 


SOMALILAND Protectorate occupies the northern sea coast of the 
“Horn of Africa” with a coastline of some 450 miles along the Gulf 
of Aden, from French Somaliland in the west to Somalia in the east. 
The southern frontier is common with Ethiopia. Lying between 
latitudes 8° and 11° 27’ north, and longitudes 42° 35’ and 49° east, 
the country is about 68,000 square miles in area. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The main features of the topography of the Somaliland Protectorate 
are controlled by geological structure. Broadly speaking there are 
three main groups of rocks: (a) the crystalline basement composed 
of ancient granites and gabbors, gneisses and a wide variety of 
metamorphic rocks; (b) the Mesozoic and Tertiary sediments con- 
sisting of a high proportion of limestones, but with massive sand- 
stones and an evaporite series of marls, gypsum and anhydrite; and 
(c) late Tertiary sandstones, gravel beds, raised beach deposits and 
an important series of volcanic lava flows associated with the Aden 
vulcanicity. These three groups give rise to distinct land-forms and 
are further distinguished and diversified by severe and widespread 
faulting which has broken much of the northern half of the Pro- 
tectorate into blocks of contrasting hill ranges and broad depressions, 
- besides causing a major though discontinuous coastal escarpment. 

The country can be divided into two main regions, namely, the 
plateau and the coastal lowlands or Guban, meaning “‘burnt’’. These 
two regions may be further sub-divided into the main highlands 
watershed of the plateau, and the southern and eastern plains, the 
Haud; while the Guban consists of mountain ranges with their broad 
valleys, and the flat maritime plains. 

The plateau varies in altitude from rather below 2,000 feet in the 
broad depression of the Nogal Valley in the south-east to nearly 
8,000 feet in the watershed mountains near Erigavo. For the most 
part, however, it varies between 4,000 and 4,500 feet in the western 
half of the Protectorate falling to about 3,000 feet in the east. It is 
built up of flat-lying late Mesozoic and early Tertiary sediments, and 
slight tilting or faulting has caused relatively low hill ranges with 
local topographic relief of rarely more than 500 feet. The gypsum- 
anhydrite series gives rise to a typical topography of rounded hills 
in the south-east; elsewhere flat sky-lines predominate. Much of the 
surface of the plateau is covered by hard, relatively impervious 
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surface limestones or “calcrete”, or by extensive areas of red sandy 
alluvium of varying depth. Only a few watercourses occupy broad 
depressions and these usually do not persist for many miles. For 
most of the year water is restricted to only widely scattered water- 
holes; during and shortly after rains, water accumulates in shallow 
depressions or “ballehs’’. 

Towards the edge of the irregular escarpment the plateau in general 
rises and forms a watershed extending from the Harar plateau in 
Ethiopia north-eastwards to within a few miles of the coast at the 
north-east corner of the Protectorate. This watershed consists of 
flat-topped hills with local steep-sided valleys and on account of its 
altitude and rainfall supports heavier vegetation than the rest of the 
Protectorate. 

A very irregular and broken escarpment generally separates the 
up-tilted plateau from the lowlands. Near Erigavo the escarpment is 
an impressive series of massive cliffs individually more than 500 feet 
high; elsewhere the escarpment is a zone of very deeply dissected 
country of steep slopes, narrow valleys and gorges. In a few places, 
as along the route of the Berbera—Hargeisa road, there is no distinct 
declivity but a moderately steady slope. At the foot of this escarp- 
ment, which may be offset or stepped as a result of much geological 
faulting, the basement crystalline rocks outcrop and generally form 
a belt of very rugged country lying at altitudes from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet. Steeply dipping resistent schists or gneisses form razor-backed 
ridges, and granitoid rocks form characteristic ‘“‘kopjes”. Many of 
the streams, rising on the escarpment carry surface water for part 
of the year, but owing to the general aridity of the whole coastal 
region they dry up during half the year. Water however flows in 
their sands and permanent water-holes are relatively common. The 
hills support little vegetation and are frequently bare of soil, in 
contrast to valleys choked with alluvial deposits of sands and gravels. 

Nearer the coast the basement rocks are overlain by sediment 
which consists of sandstones and limestones which, often steeply 
dipping, form characteristic hill ranges. In the western part of the 
Protectorate extensive areas are covered by flat-lying barren lava 
flows etched by narrow winding valleys rarely carrying water. 

Owing to successive coastal emergence there is a maritime plain 
overlain by sand-dunes or gravel and extending inland from one or 
two miles from the beach in the east to twenty miles or more between 
Bulhar and Zeilah in the west. River channels spread out on to this 
plain and surface water is rarely seen, although a number of some- 
what brackish wells near the coast imply some sub-surface water 
flow. 


METEOROLOGY 


Meteorological data have not been regularly and systematically 
collected. It is therefore impossible to give an adequate account of 
the climate of the Protectorate. Such records as are available do 
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little more than give indications. Thirty-nine recording stations took 
rainfall, temperature, and other readings for a period of seven years 
while a general survey of the Protectorate was in progress. Un- 
fortunately these stations were closed down at the end of the survey. 
At present only a few rainfall stations exist, and their findings 
cannot always be accurately correlated with previous records because 
the gauges have sometimes been moved short distances. 

The Protectorate lies within the monsoon belt. The hot season is 
from April to September, when the sun lies in the north. The two 
main rains are at the beginning and end of this season which is 
otherwise characterised by the south-west monsoon wind. The north- 
east monsoon occurs when the sun lies in the south. 


Rainfall 

The area of highest rainfall, up to 20 inches or higher at isolated 
points, is the area above about 4,000 feet. There rain falls mainly in 
April-June (gu rains) and October-November (dhair rains). On the 
plateau, rainfall may vary from 20 inches in the west, to 6 inches in 
the south-east. On the Guban, sporadic rains occur during the dry 
season, from December to March, presumably due to the deflection 
of the north-east monsoon over the steep escarpments of the main 
watershed mountains. 

The following table gives a general indication of the rainfall 
pattern. The averages given have not been collected for the same 
number of years at each station; nor have recordings always been 
continuous. Stations are given in the order west to east for each 
region. 

Yearly average Range recorded 


in inches in inches 
Guban 
Zeilah : i : : Fi 2°67 1-42- 3-17 
Berbera. < ‘ : 1-16 0:07- 3-79 
Main Watershed mountains : ‘ 5 
Borama . 18-52 15-87-22-61 
Mandera (upper Guban on north side 
of escarpment) : . , 15-19 4-61-19-51 
Gaan Libah (5,500 feet) . < : 25-45 _ 
Sheikh ; : < ‘ 19-66 12-14-24-02 
Daloh (6, 000 feet) . ‘ p " 25-10 20-63-50: 26 
Plateau 
Gebileh_ . : . ‘ : . 18-13 13-02-20-84 
Arborein . G i : : ;. 16-33 — 
Hargeisa . ; . : A 7 15-61 11-02-21-34 
Burao 3 F A ‘ : : 6-23 1-89-10-10 
Erigavo  . . : : . : 14-77 11-93-21-63 
Las Anod be : : ‘ : 6:68 2:47- 8-24 
Temperature 


Monthly average temperatures vary on the coast from 70° F. in 
December-January to 108° F. in May-September. Frost occurs 
occasionally in the mountains above 5,000 feet. 
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Relative Humidity 

Records are far from complete. Average monthly readings for 
Berbera at 8.30 a.m. vary during the year from 45 per cent to 79 per 
cent and at 335 feet 37 per cent to 46 per cent. 


CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


The delimitation of arid and semi-arid zones presents great difficulties 
both because of the paucity of meteorological data and because it is 
difficult to find satisfactory definitions for these terms or others 
which might be applied in their place. Probably the best classification 
so far prepared is that by P. Meigs for the U.N.E.S.C.O. Arid Zone 
Programme. 

According to Meigs the Horn of Africa consists of three climatic 
groups: (a) Arid with no distinct season of precipitation and a high 
temperature varying from about 70-85° F. in the coldest month to 
above 90° in the hottest month. This class corresponds to the Guban 
and to the greater part of Somalia. (6) Semi-arid with summer 
precipitation and a cooler temperature range throughout the year of 
between 70° and 85° F. This class covers the whole of the Somali 
plateau and extends beyond the grazing areas in the Haud. (c) Semi- 
arid with summer rainfall but a mild temperature range of between 
50° and 68° F. throughout the year. This class covers the mountains 
of the main watershed range. 

There is no extreme aridity in Somaliland. 

These climatic classifications have been shown to correspond to 
the physical regions of the country. They also correspond to the 
vegetation types, due allowance being made for drainage, soil and 
other factors which may bring about local variations. 

On the Guban (climatic classification “‘a’’ above) vegetation is 
very sparse except in the foothills where the effect of the main water- 
shed range is felt. There is no herbaceous vegetation except imme- 
diately after rain; and trees and shrubs are widely spaced. The 
vegetation consists largely of Acacia, Balanites, Suaeda and other 
salt bushes, and associated shrubs. Even this vegetation can provide 
excellent grazing for livestock after rain. The vegetation reaches its 
best development on the banks of numerous tugs (dry river courses) 
and elsewhere where ground water (derived from the mountains) 
occurs. In the east Conocarpus lancifolius, the damas tree, grows 
freely as fringing forest on the banks of the tugs and elsewhere where 
there is ground water. In the foothills of the eastern Guban the 
frankincense trees (Boswellia carteri and B. frereana) are found. 

The vegetation of the plateau country (corresponding to climatic 
classification ‘“‘b” above) consists of varying types of Acacia wood- 
land, often with a high proportion of Commiphora species. This 
woodland is broken in places by extensive grass plains. 

On the high mountains within the influence of mist (climatic 
classification ‘‘b’’), the East African Pencil Cedar, Juniperus procera, 
forms closed forest. Owing to heavy grazing the juniper is not holding 
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its own, and little regeneration is to be found. Slightly below the 
best juniper forest and mainly on the northern slopes, Buxus hilde- 
brandtii boxwood, is the dominant tree on limestone. Cadia purpurea 
and Dodonia viscosa are obvious and characteristic:shrubs. 

Intermediate between the vegetation of climatic classes “‘b”’ and 
“c” is a belt of Acacia etbaica occurring mainly on the south side of 
the mountains of the main watershed range. The rainfarming agri- 
cultural belt occurs in this zone. A. etbaica and a fairly deep soil are 
together fairly certain indications that this type of farming can be 
carried out. 

The vegetation everywhere is under heavy pressure from grazing 
livestock, and in most places it is deteriorating rapidly. Between 
Burao and Ber, for instance, there are several square miles which 
can only be described as man-made desert. It is hoped some form of 
pasture management will become generally accepted to remedy this 
state of affairs. 


HYDROLOGY 


No permanent rivers flow in the Protectorate though a few streams 
break out at the surface at some point. After rain the tugs carry 
large quantities of flood water. Owing to the sparse vegetation, run- 
off is very heavy. In these tugs pools of water may lie for many weeks 
after the flood, and these are of value for stock watering. On the 
plateau natural depressions, balli, may hold water for several months. 
These balli may be many acres in extent when full. A belt of per- 
manent wells runs through the plateau from west to east. On the 
Guban, permanent wells occur at many places. Water supplies often 
have a high salt content. Probably 75 per cent of water sources have 
dissolved solids of more than 200 parts per 100,000. The proportion 
may be as high as 1,000 parts. 


Chapter 2: History 


Tue history of the Somaliland Protectorate dates from the conclusion 
of various treaties (1884-86) between the British Government and 
the tribes on the Somali coast. A Protectorate was proclaimed in 
1887, 

It is generally considered that the ancestors of the Somali peoples 
who at present inhabit the Protectorate, migrated from Southern 
Arabia in the 13th or 14th centuries, mixing with, and slowly 
displacing, the Galla peoples who then inhabited the area. 

The incense-bearing areas of Somaliland probably formed part 
of the land of Punt to which reference is made in ancient Egyptian 
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writings. It is now thought that Punt was the generic name for these 
areas and the country around Dhofar in the Hadramaut. 

An Arab Sultanate was established in Zeilah (still known as 
Audel) by emigrants from the Yemen in the 7th century A.D. and 
by the 13th century it had become the powerful “Empire of Audel’’. 
Its capital was moved to Harar in the 16th century, but it was 
weakened by the constant incursions of Galla invaders and dis- 
integrated. Zeilah became a dependency of the Yemen and the 
“Empire” eventually broke up into a number of small emirates and 
sultanates under Somali chiefs. 

Somaliland was not generally adopted as the name of the country 
until the early years of the 19th century when its connection with the 
British was developing. The first British treaty with a Somali tribe 
was signed in 1827 after a British ship had been attacked off Berbera, 
its cargo plundered and a number of its crew murdered. In 1840 
various further treaties were concluded with the Sultan of Tajura 
and the Governor of Zeilah, with the object of affording unrestricted 
harbouring facilities for ships of the East India Company. 

In 1875 the Khedive of Egypt claimed jurisdiction over the entire 
Somali coast as far as Cape Guardafui in the east. Egyptian forces 
and officials occupied the ports of Tajura, Zeilah, Bulhar and 
Berbera and the hinterland town of Harar. But in 1885 during the 
Mahdi revolt in the Sudan, Egyptian garrisons were withdrawn. 
The British occupied Zeilah, Berbera and Bulhar and sent officials 
from Aden to administer these ports. 

By 1887 a series of treaties guaranteeing British protection had 
been concluded with various Somali tribes, and in the following year 
the limits of the British and French spheres of influence were defined. 
The other inland boundaries of the Protectorate were defined by 
agreements with Italy in 1894 and Ethiopia in 1897. 

The Protectorate was at first administered by the Resident in 
Aden as a dependency of the Government of India, but in 1898 it 
was transferred to Foreign Office control. The Colonial Office 
assumed control in 1905. 

For 20 years, from 1901 to 1921, the peace of the Protectorate was 
disrupted by the activities of Mohammed Bin Abdulla Hassan, a 
fanatical Somali mullah who preached “Holy War” against the 
British. He raised large forces of ruthless dervishes and handled and 
administered them with great skill. They operated from various bases 
in the eastern and south-eastern areas of the Protectorate (where 
they were in the main recruited) and from Somali areas under 
Italian and Ethiopian control. They plundered mercilessly Somali 
tribes who remained loyal to the British. 

Several military expeditions were undertaken against these forces 
but British successes in local engagements did not destroy them. 
In 1910 the British Government decided, because of transport and 
communication difficulties, that control could no longer be main- 
tained over the interior. British forces and administrators were with- 
drawn to Berbera, Bulhar and Zeilah after having supplied friendly 
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tribes with arms and ammunition with which they were expected to 
defend themselves against the dervish raids. 

Chaos ensued as soon as the British withdrew. Old tribal feuds 
were reopened among the friendly tribes themselves. Raiding, looting 
and murder took place on such a scale that during the three years of 
coastal concentration from 1910 to 1913 it is estimated that one-third 
of the male population was done to death. Trade with the coastal 
towns was disrupted and Ethiopian exporters turned to the newly 
opened Franco-Ethiopian railway. This permanently weakened the 
position of Berbera and Zeilah as the traditional outlets for the 
products of the rich Ethiopian hinterland. In the grazing areas 
seasonal migrations of people and stock were disorganised, and over- 
grazing led to soil erosion on a large scale from which some areas 
have never fully recovered. 

In 1913, a Camel Constabulary of 150 men with a British Com- 
mander (Mr. Richard Corfield) was formed to protect caravan routes 
into Berbera and to attempt to restore order among the friendly 
tribes. This force was not intended to engage the dervishes or to 
infringe the principle of coastal concentration; but on the 9th August, 
1913, the constabulary encountered a raiding party of some 2,000 
dervishes near Dul Madoba in the Ain Valley south-east of Burao. 
The Commander and half his force were killed but took heavy toll 
of the dervishes who withdrew after several hours of furious fighting. 

This engagement was followed by greatly increased dervish activity 
and early in 1914 a night raid was made on Berbera by a contingent 
of horsemen. These events led to the abandonment of the policy of 
coastal concentration; a military headquarters was re-established in 
Burao later that year and a military unit, the Somaliland Camel 
Corps, replaced the Camel Constabulary. 

Dervish raids continued and desultory fighting took place from 
1914 to 1920. During this time Mohamed Bin Abdulla Hassan built 
a formidable stone fort at Taleh, in the south-eastern corner of the 
Protectorate, which became his headquarters. He also established 
subsidiary forts at other places in the eastern areas, notably at 
Medishe (a fertile valley with permanent running water north-east 
of Erigavo), where he established gardens which are tilled to this 
day. He was at Medishe when in 1920 a combined attack by air and 
land forces was launched against him. He fled south to Taleh, and 
when Taleh was bombed shortly afterwards he abandoned the fort 
and fled into territory administered by Ethiopia, where he died of 
influenza in February, 1921. The fort at Taleh was blown up by 
military engineers but the extent of its ruins is a testimony to the 
genius of its builder; it was declared a National Monument in 1947 
(a photograph of the fort appeared in the Protectorate Annual Report 
for 1949). . 

During the ensuing 19 years the Protectorate remained relatively 
calm. Population and stock increased substantially, and trade 
improved. But on the 4th August, 1940, the country was invaded by 
powerful Italian forces based on Ethiopia. Joint defence with the 
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forces of French Somaliland had been envisaged but the collapse of 
France in June, 1940, led to the establishment of a strictly neutral 
“Vichy” regime in Djibouti. The meagre British forces withdrew 
before the Italians, after halting them during the heroic stand at 
Tug Argan, a pass on the main road from Hargeisa to Berbera, 
where an officer of the Camel Corps earned a V.C. and where 
a stone monument to their valour was unveiled in 1950. All 
troops and members of the civil administration were withdrawn to 
Aden from Berbera by 18th August, 1940, and shortly afterwards 
the Italian flag was hoisted over Government House, which had 
been reduced to ruins by the shells of a cruiser of His Majesty’s Royal 
Australian Navy, H.M.S. Hobart. 

On 16th March, 1941, British Forces, including an expedition 
from Aden which seized Berbera, returned to the country, defeated 
the Italians and set up a military administration. During the military 
administration appreciable efforts were made to expand public 
services notably in the field of health and education, with the 
assistance of Colonial Development and Welfare grants and grants- 
in-aid from the Imperial Exchequer. In November, 1948, the 
Colonial Office resumed responsibility for the Administration. 

An Anglo-Ethiopian agreement signed in November, 1954, re- 
affirmed Ethiopian sovereignty over the Haud and Reserved areas, 
grazing areas used by the Somalis, to the south of the Protectorate. 
These areas had been administered by a British military adminis- 
tration since 1941. The Agreement recognised the right of the 
Protectorate tribes to cross the border between the Protectorate and 
Ethiopia to graze their stock, and it provided for a staff of British 
Liaison Officers to look after the interests of these migratory peoples 
in Ethiopia. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE supreme executive and legislative power of the Protectorate is 
vested in the Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council 
composed at present of three ex officio and two official members 
and by a Legislative Council which was inaugurated in May, 1957. 

The Legislative Council consists of three ex officio members, five 
official members and six unofficial members, meeting under the 
presidency of the Governor. The unofficial members are nominated 
by the Governor. 

Although Somaliland is a grant-aided territory, it has been possible 
by means of a divided budget to give the Legislative Council control 
over the finances of some local services. 

In addition to the Legislative Council, an Advisory Council 
representing all sections of the Somali community, continues to 
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function. This Council meets once or twice a year to deliberate on 
all matters concerning the conduct of public affairs. 

The Protectorate is divided into six administrative districts, each 
of which is in the charge of a district commissioner. The link between 
the people and the district commissioner is the “local authority’’. 
In Somaliland this title has a particular meaning, referring to an 
official appointed under the Local Authorities Ordinance of 1950, 
to maintain order among a certain tribe or section of a tribe. 

Five Local Government Councils have now been formed, four 
of them being in the main towns of the Protectorate—Hargeisa, 
Burao, Berbera and Borama—while the fifth caters for the rural 
community in the agricultural area of Gebileh and Tug Wajaleh. 
The Councils collect local revenue, principally in the form of zariba 
dues, and provide public services in return. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


THE Weights and Measures Ordinance was enacted in 1950. The 
Ordinance, which is based on the British system, made the standard- 
ization of weights and measures obligatory throughout the Pro- 
tectorate. The Commissioner of Police has been appointed Inspector 
of Weights and Measures. 
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APPENDIX I 


POLICY STATEMENT FOR SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
By Lorp LLoyp 


1. Recent political developments have made the people of the 
Somaliland Protectorate keenly desirous of learning the future policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government towards the Protectorate and in the 
Somali area generally. I have accordingly obtained the authority of 
the Secretary of State to make the following statement. The details 
of the policy still remain to be examined in many important matters, 
particularly in regard to finance, but this statement will provide an 
indication of the general intentions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The detailed implementation of the policy to be followed within this 
general framework will be the subject of consultation with responsible 
Somali leaders from time to time. 


2. (a) The aim of Her Majesty’s Government is to press ahead with 
economic, social and political progress in the Protectorate. 
In particular, Her Majesty’s Government have decided that 
steps must be taken to accelerate the development of education 
and economic resources, within the limits of the physical 
capacity of the territory. 


(6) In the field of education plans already exist for expanding 
elementary, intermediate and secondary education, and 
technical training facilities; they will be discussed with the 
Secretary of State’s Educational Adviser when he visits the 
Protectorate this autumn. Up to 200 overseas scholarships 
and training courses, in addition to those originally planned 
for the period ending 1960, will be provided subject to there 
being sufficient suitably qualified candidates. 


(c) In Le Layali pre of economic resources particular attention 
be paid to providing adequate water supplies both in the 
nae and in the interior and to agriculture, irrigation, 
forestry and soil and water conservation projects, by which 
grazing and natural vegetation will be improved and the 
Protectorate made less dependent on imported foodstuffs. It 
is hoped to provide outlets for livestock, skins and other 
livestock products and schemes for an abattoir and cold 
storage at Berbera are being investigated. Berbera port will 
be developed and the search for oils and minerals of economic 
value will be encouraged. Every effort will be made to develop 
a stable and self-supporting economy and modern social 
services within the limits of the Protectorate’s resources. 
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3. The primary object of all these developments is to make the 
Somalis of the Protectorate ready for internal self-government. Her 
Majesty’s Government is not, however, laying down a definite time- 
table for political advances and indeed it is believed that responsible 
Somalis themselves would not wish this to be done. Her Majesty’s 
Government will, however, review the position in consultation with 
the people of the Protectorate within a reasonable time after 1960. 


4. Therefore Her Majesty’s Government will take every practicable 
step to encourage the Somalis to assume greater political responsi- 
bility. A Legislative Council with certain powers over Legislation 
and Finance will be introduced within the coming twelve months 
and Local Government Councils will be progressively established 
throughout the Protectorate. The expansion in the education services 
and particularly the increase in overseas scholarships has been 
planned to secure amongst other things an acceleration of the process 
of Somalis entering into posts in the higher branches of the Civil 
Service. : 


5. Somali leaders in the Protectorate have made enquiry concerning 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the possibility 
of some form of association between Somaliland and Somalia some 
time after 1960. When the time comes to consider such matters the 
views of the Somalis concerned will be one of the factors of decisive 
importance in determining Her Majesty’s Government’s attitude 
towards any proposals which may be put forward on this subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government would certainly discuss any such pro- 
posals with representatives of the people of the Protectorate and if 
political and economic conditions were propitious and proposals 
were both well conceived and favoured by Somalis concerned, Her 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to support them in principle. 
6. The Protectorate’s territorial integrity will be guaranteed for as 
long as the territory remains under the protection of Her Majesty’s 
Government and indeed Her Majesty’s Government wishes to 
emphasise that she will certainly not withdraw her protection so long 
as the Somali people require it. 


HARGEISA, 
29th May, 1956. 
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APPENDIX V 


Building works completed and in progress during 1956 and 1957 


- (a) Public Works Non-Recurrent 


1956 


Completed 


3-roomed Rest House, Las Anod 

2 two-bedroomed Quarters, Burao 

New Court House, Burao 

Illalo Barracks, Las Anod 

4 European Houses, Hargeisa . 

Police/Customs Post, Loyada . 

Police/Customs Post, Mait 

4 Additional European Houses. 

Security Improvements, Mandera and District Prisons. 


Under Construction 


Barrack Accommodation and Married Quaner Police 
European School, Hargeisa i F 
Warders’ Quarters, Las Anod . 

6 Houses, Hargeisa . 

Clerical Bachelor Quarters, Hargeisa. 

2 European Houses, Hargeisa, Folice: 

Garages, Police Burao i 


1957 


Completed 


2 Quarters, Police Officers 

New Customs House, Hargeisa 

Court House, Borama 

Flood Damage, Causeway to Bridge and Otway Pit for Hospital 
Kadi’s Court, Hargeisa P 

Armourer’s House, Hargeisa 3 

Double Bachelor Quarter, Hargeisa . 

2 Somali Inspectors’ Quarters . 

European School, Hargeisa 


Under Construction 


6 European Houses, Hargeisa . 

3 European Houses, Hargeisa 

Police Stores and Armoury, Burao 
European House, Borama ‘ 

Blocks of Single Quarters, Police, Burao 
Local Government Office, Borama 
Local Government Office, Burao 

50 Askari Quarters 

Hargeisa Power Station Extension 7 
Police Training School, Mandera (Part) 
Police Expansion, Borama 

Quarters for Senior Electrical Foreman 
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(6) Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 


Cost 
£ 
Completed 
Radio Somali: Rhombic and dipole aerial masts and accoustic 
treatment of studios. é ‘ ; F , - 300 
Hides and Skins Baling, Berbera é . : : A ‘ 1,000 
Bookshop and Store, Hargeisa ‘ i P é i : 1,500 
Under Construction 
Housing and offices, etc., for various Schemes. 96,000 
Schools: Construction and extensions of elementary and. inter- 
mediate, day and boarding schools in various stations. 105,000 
Trades School, Hargeisa: Boarding Loma workshops, 
teachers’ quarters, etc. 2 13,000 
Agricultural Education Buildings : é : 2,000 
Extension to Vocational pis Centre, Amoud : : ‘ 9,500 
Adult Education, Sheikh . : ‘ $ ? 4,700 
T.B. Hospital, Burao 5 5 : 3 : 6,000 
Workshops and Stores, P.W. D., Hargeisa . F ; : F 9,600 


New Airport Terminal 3 F : z 7 3 14,100 
Police Training School, Mandera (Part) F . . 5 15,000 


APPENDIX VI 


Customs Tariff 


IMPORTS 
Ordinary Preferential 
Rate Rate 
Sh Ct Sh Ct 
Specific Duties: 


Rice, per 168 Ib. 4- 12 3° 75 
Flour, per 150 1b. 13- 50 8- 00 
Currants, dried, per cwt. 1- 50 1- 00 
Dates, wet in basket, per Ib. 0- 05 0- 05 
Salt in bulk, per cwt. 3- 00 2: 50 
Sugar, per 28 Ib. 6: 50 5- 00 
Tea, per |b. 0: 75 0- 45 
Fermented alcoholic liguora (not exceeding 3% 

proof spirit) per Imp. gal. 4. 00 2: 50 
Beverages, cordials and syrups (not exceeding 3 % ; 

proof spirit), per Imp. gal. 3- 50 2: 00 
Distilled alcoholic liquors, per prot gal. 90- 00 83- 00 
Denatured spirits (not potable), per Imp. gal. 2: 00 1- 50 
Tobacco and Manufactures thereof: 

Consigned from a place within the British 

Empire 
(i) Grown within the British Empire: 
(a) Cigarettes and Biris, per lb. . 15- 


00 
(b) Cigars, cheroots and veariliog per Ib. 25- 00 
(c) Tobacco manufactured, per Ib. . 12: 50 


(ii) Grown within the British Empire, blended 
with tobacco grown elsewhere: 
(a) Cigarettes and Biris, per lb. . 18- 75 
(b) Cigars, cheroots and cigarillos, per Ib. 31+ 25 
(c) Tobacco manufactured, per Ib. . 15+ 65 


(iii) Grown ere than within the British 


mpire 
(a) Cipantttes and Biris, per lb. . 22: 50 
(b) Cigars, cheroots and cigarillos, per Ib. 37: 50 
(c) Tobacco manufacturer, per Ib. 18 75 


Manufactured in or consigned from a place else- 
where than within the British Empire: 


(a) Cigarettes and Biris, per lb. . . 37: 50 
(b) Cigars, cheroots and cigarillos, per Ib . 62> 50 
Unmanufactured Tobacco: 
(a) Consigned from a place within the British 
Empire, per lb. . - 2+ 50 
(b) Consigned from a place elsewhere than 
within the British Empire, per Ib.. ; 4: 06 
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Ordinary Preferential 
Rate Rate 
Sh Ct Sh Ct 


Lime, per cwt. . . 0- 40 0- 30 
Motor Spirit, per Imp. gal. 0- 50 0- 40 
Oil Mineral: 

Diesel and Gas Oil, per Imp. gal. 0- 40 0: 30 

Kerosene, per Imp. gal. . : . . 0- 30 0: 25 
Playing cards, per pack . é : ‘ 0- 75 0- 50 
Films, cinematograph per 500 linear feet 6: 00 4 00 
Matches, per gross of boxes 5 4. 50 3- 50 


General _ Preferential 


ck are 
Ad Valorem Duties: . : 
Tinned or canned foods and vegetables, certain 
types of machinery and manufactures of metal. 20 10 
Wines. . : : : . 3 50 30 
Silk piece sods F 5 F 7 : 33} 25 
Motor vehicles ‘ : . . 20 15 
Toilet preparations and perfumery : ‘ ‘ 50 40 
Naphthaline . < 5 F i F i 20 Free 
Free of Duty: 
Certain items such as fresh fish, fresh provisions, 
fresh _ vegetables, machinery, refrigerators, 
cement and certain medicines are admitted free 
of duty. 
All other items 2 ‘ 3 < é . 25 15 
EXPORTS 
Sh Ct 
Specific Duties: 
Animals: 
Camels ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ . each 15- 00 
Cattle . ‘ ‘ h i ‘ . . each 7 50 
Sheep and Goats . . : r é . each 3: 40 
Hides . : i i : ; : . per 28 lb. 1- 50 
Skins . ‘ ; ‘ 5 < 4 . per score 7: 50 
Ad Valorem Duties: 


All other goods . j , : : : 10% 


Goods-in-transit: 
Imports and exports passing through the Pro- 
tectorate for outside destinations (cigarettes and 
hides and skins are not accorded transit facilities) 13% 


(75761) Wt, 3801/7809 K.11 5/59 Hw, 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


A SELECTION 


OF PUBLICATIONS 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES, 1957-1958 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to Parliament on Britain’s dependent 
territories. 

(Cmnd. 451) 9s. By post 9s. 7d. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


The Report and Accounts for 1957 of the central body 
responsible for administering financial aid for 
commercial projects in the Colonial territories. 

(H.C. 164) 4s. By post 4s. 4d. 


COLONIAL RESEARCH, 1957-1958 


Reports of the 

Colonial Research Council. 

Colonial Products Council. 

Colonial Social Science Research Council. 

Colonial Medical Research Committee. 

Committee for Colonial Agricultural, Animal Health, 
and Forestry Research. 

Colonial Insecticides Committee. 

Colonial Economic Research Committee. 

Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis Research Committee. 

Colonial Fisheries Advisory Committee. 

Director Anti-Locust Research Centre. 

Research Matters not covered by the above Reports 
of the Specialist Advisory Bodies. 

(Cmnd. 591) 14s. 6d. By post 15s. 3d. 


Obtainable from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page iii 
or through any bookseller 


Naa 


Journal ot” 
African 
Administration 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PROBLEMS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE 
AFRICAN COLONIES 


Price 2s. 6d. By post 2s. 10d. 
Annual subscription 11s. 4d. 
including postage 


Obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page iii 
or through any bookseller 


OVERSEA 
EDUCATION | 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF BDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
AND RESBARCH IN TROPICAL 
AND SUB-TROPICAL ARBAS 


Each issue contains articles and notes on the 

fascinating educational problems which are 

being solved by British teachers in the tropics, 
with reviews of new publications 


Four pages of illustrations are included in 
each number 


2s. per copy 


(by post 2s. 4d.) 
Annual subscription 9s. 4d. including postage 


Obtainable from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page iii 
or through any bookseller 
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